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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











No. 
A gee Bargain. Chapters *SXXVIIL, enews 
A Day in Corfu 
Left Behind. 
Tenement Street 
Marking Time 
Jane Cossentine. A Story in Three Chapters. 
CRAIG Ba occ ccc sincseccsiccsaccecctoccsascetsevcsesebansedsossess 
No. 941. 
A Dateless Bargain. Chapters XLI., XLII., XLIII. 
Duck Decoys 
Lumber-Rooms 
The Trial at Judd’s Flat. A Complete Sto 
Jane Cossentine. A Story in Three 
Chapter II. 


No. 942. 


Chapters XLIV., XLV... 


A Dateless Bargain. nine 
Chapters 


Tom's Outing. A Story in Three Chapters. 


a 
Abraham Lincoln ..... seca casesacenenstniunoussacesepeedchnonntinsas 
Jane Cossentine. A Story in Three Chapters. 
Chapter IIT. ........ sedecssoesdsesancntenssescasecscedcestssscenes 


No. 943. 
A Dateless Bargain. Chapters oo > A. | ere 
Chronicles of ee a Fife and anne 


A Long Lane. 
A Captain of Industry 


— Outing. A Story in Three Chapter: Chapter 


Also the EXTRA CHRISTMAS, TUMBER, entitled ‘THE HOLY ROSE,” by Watrer Brsant. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC psc cna 








EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


The finest Meat-flavouring Stock. 


iil) nea Songn7 %, 


Liddle ed ladies 


Efficient Tonic. 








The best of Night Caps. 


*\* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears | 
Baron Liebig’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


Extracts sold as BARON LIEBIG'S or Liebig’s have no convection with the Baron. 





Renders the Skin 
£0FT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, 


Entirely removes 
All Roughness 
Redness, Chaps, 
Chilblains &c., 


And preserves the Skin 
trom all the ill effects of 


Trost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


more effectually than 
any other preparation. 


A “CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
IS SOON OBTAINED BY IIS US# _ It is the most perfect Emollient 
Milk fr the Skin ever produced For the Toilet and the Nursery it is 
INVALUABLE. Bottles, Ise, IS. od. and 2s. Gd. of all Chemists and 
Perfumers Any size tree for 3d extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, “ Light,” 
** Dark,” and ‘‘ Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it 1s strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s. 6c. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra. 





OSLER'S CHINA « 
GLASS SERVICES. 


BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Duplex Lamps of every description, with latest improvements, in large variety. 
Glass & China Vases, Flower Stands, Table Ornaments—Damascened & Nacre de Perle decoration. 
Chandeliers for Candles and Gas, and all kinds of Electrical Fittings. 


London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 



































31 PRIZE-MEDALS-AWARDED 10 THE-FIRM: 
Ni Prepared by a \ 


new and special 
scientific process 
securing extreme 


.  PURE*2 YY» 
|. CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE COCOA 


«FROM SIR.CHAS A. CAMERON.M.D.P.R.C.S. Ireland. 
=JT IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE , 
- ‘WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK 














' ver small, put forth for the Right 
—— Pir Cause, fails of its effect. 


No voice, however feeble, lifted up for 
Truth, ever dies amidst confused noises of 
Time. Through discords of sin, sorrow, pain, 
and wrongs, it rises in a deathless melody, 
whose notes of wailing are hereafter to be 
changed to those of triumph, AS THEY BLEND 

YY: d WITH THE GREAT HARMONY OF A RECON- 

Lm MA OILED UNIVERSE.” 

NO’S FRUIT SALT. It is the BEST PREVENTIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 


Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness 
or Feverish Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove 
the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn 
Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excitement or Strain. If its 
great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


EALTHY BILE.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, 
the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, bilious- 
ness, headache, &. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 
Protection in every Country. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.B., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 


Arter Huntinc, Drivinc, SHOOTING, FisHING, Ripinc, OR ANY EXCESSIVE FATIGUE. 

For Rueumatism, Gout, Lumpaco, ScraTica, EczEMA, AND SKIN, Liver, AND KipNEY AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER MEDAL, InTerNaTIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. HiGHEsT AWARD, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. S1tvER Mepav (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883. 

Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, 50s. Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of 
Wicker frames, 45s. The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 7os. 
The Lancet.—‘' This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed in a box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
and it acts promptly.” Sanztary Record.— Will be found a luxury, 
as well as a valuable remedial resource.” Also makers of Bronchitis 
Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 
post free for three stamps. 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 









































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 











“©THE CORNHILL’? IS THE MOST INTERESTING OF ENGLISH MAGAZINES.”— 
VANITY Farr. 

“ THE MAGAZINE READER WILL FIND NO BETTER INVESTMENT FOR HIS SIXPENCE.” 
Patt MALL GAZETTE. 
“THE ‘“CORNHILL’ STILL HOLDS ITS PLACE AS THE BEST OF THE SIXPENNY 


MONTHLIES, AND DESERV El DLY SO. ”—SCorrisH ‘Revie Ww. 


NOTICE. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of the ‘“‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE” 
contains, in addition to the continuation of “ JESS,” by 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “KING SOLOMON’S 
ao ” &c., and other articles of interest, the First Part of 
1 NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled “THE GAVEROCKS,” 
j the AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” 


“COURT ROYAL,” &c. 


The Number is now N ready at all Booksellers’, price Sixpence. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


* * Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § Co. will be happy to forward post-free, on application, a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT 
BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, 
G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” 
W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEB, 
Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of “THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME,” 


and other Eminent Writers and Leaders of Thought. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE & CENERAL HANDBOOK 


FOR TOURISTS IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With Maps of Great Britain and Ireland, Plans of Cities and Towns, and original pt a &ec. 
Complete, in cloth, 5s. 6d.; post free, 6s. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS. 


Each Ssctron forming a complete and distinct Handbook. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1d. Comprising a Comprehensive 
and Descriptive Guide to the following Railways, including their Branches and connections: 





























SECTION I. SECTION II. SECTION III. | SECTION Iv. 
Great Western. Cambrian. Furness. Belfast and Northern 
Isle of Wight. Cheshire Lines. Isle of Man. { Counties. 

London, Brighton, and | Great Eastern. Lancashire & Yorkshire. Dublin, Wicklow, and 
South Coast. Great Northern. London and North | Wexford. 
London, Chatham, and | Great Western. Western. Great Northern (Ireland) 
Dover. London and North Maryport and Carlisle. | Gt. Southern & Western 
London & South Western. Western. Midland. ; Midland Great Western 
London, Tilbury, and | (North Wales Division). | North Eastern. Caledonian. 
Southend. Manchester, Sheffield, | North Staffordshire. Glasgow & Sth. Western 
Metropolitan & Metro- and Lincolnshire. Swinton & Knottingley | Great North of Scotland. 
politan District. Manchester and Milford.} Joint. Highland. 
South Eastern. Mid Wales. West Lancashire. North British. 


*," To the above is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of the most important Railways. 
To be had at all Railway Stalls and Booksellers, and of the Publishers, 
LONDON : W. J. Apams & Sons, 59, Fleet Street. MANCHESTER: H. Bracktock & Co., Albert Sq, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
SHASON TICKETS 


CAN NOW BE OBTAINED OF 


W. ADAMS & SONS, BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ADULTS, £1 1s. CHILDEEN, ” 10s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


CASSELL & GompANy’s MAGAZINES. 


THE New VoLumes FoR 1887 NOW COMMENCING. 
The Spectator says: “So much trouble is taken with these periodicals, so much 
ability is at the disposal of the conductors, that it is difficult to bestow the praise which 
is really deserved without seeming extravagant.” 





FOR SUNDAY AND GENERAL READING. 


The Quiver. Monthly, 6d. 


“¢The Quiver’ is best of all the magazines devoted to Sunday reading.”— 
Saturday Review. 


Cassell’s Magazine. AMonthly, 7a. 


“The stories in ‘ Cassell’s Family Magazine’ are good, the pictures are clever, 
the selection of subjects is strikingly varied ; it contains a variety of useful information, 
and altogether a glance through the pages shows that their contents are unusually 
attractive.”—- Z7mes. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR LADIES. 


The Lady’s World: an Illustrated Magazine 


of Fashion and Society. Monthly, ts. 

“The Magazine promises to take at once a prominent place in the front rank of 
the monthlies which are devoted almost exclusively to ladies. The plates are good, 
while the letterpress reaches a high literary standard.”—Graphic. 





THE CHILDREN’S CELEBRATION OF THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
Every Girl and Boy should see the January Part of 


“Little Folks ” (now ready, price 6d.), in 


which the Editor explains how a// Children, from 5 to 16 years of age, can take part 
in the Queen’s Jubilee Celebration. There isa Grand Prize Scheme, in which 
are offered Three Prizes value £20 each, and Three Prizes value £10 each, 
and over One Hundred other Prizes. 


The Magazine of Art. Monthly, 1s. 


*,* A Photogravure, Etching, or Steel Plate is given with each 
Monthly Part of the New Volume. 

“The exquisite beauty of the engravings in ‘The Magazine of Art’ and the 
excellence of the letterpress should carry the magazine into every home where Art 
is appreciated.” — Standard. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Weekly, rd. 
Monthly, 6d. 


“ Assuredly the people get value for their money in ‘ Cassell’s Saturday Journal.’ 
It is full of instruction, entertainment, and sensation.”—~Zimes. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Copy of Cassell & Company's Catalogue of GIFT BOOKS, containing a 
varied Seleetion of VOLUMES suitable for presentation, published at prices ranging from 
ONE SHILLING to TEN POUNDS, will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 















































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








MARCUS WARD'S LIST. 





MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


AT HOME AGAIN. A Book of Happy Child 
Life. Every page gay with Brilliant Designs in Colours, 
by J. G. Sowsrsy and THomas Crang; with Verses 
by Exriza Kearny. Fancy binding, large 4to, 6s. 

“The prettiest of picture-books for children. Cleverly 
designed, and admirably coloured.”—Saturday Review, 
MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. . 

A ROMANCE OF THE THREE BR‘. 
Penned and Pictured by Wattgr Crane. Characteristic 
binding, large 4to, 6s. 

‘* Will afford endless fun and pleasure to the little ones.” — 
Scotsman. 
NEW COLOUR BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 

PETS AND PLAYMATES.  Brimful of 
Pictures of Children and Animals. By Epita Scan- 
NELL. With descriptive Verses by Ex1za Keary. Small 
4to, brilliant binding, 2s. 6d. 

** Fascinating coloured illustrations.”—Saturday Review. 
By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

TOPO. A Tale about English Children in Italy. 
By G. E, Brunegrinie (Lapy Conin Campsett). With 
numerous Illustrations by Katz Greenaway. Seventh 
Thousand. Square 8vo, cloth, gold and black, 28. 6d, 


THE GOLDEN POETS.—WORDSWORTH. 
The First Volume of this Miniature Series, printed in 
letters of gold, bound in gold or blue cloth and gold, 
gilt edges, and decorated end paper, 2s. 

“A charming little volume.”—Queen. 





In Decorated Envelope, for a Seasonable Gift, 1s. . 

THREE BLIND MICE: Their Diverting His- 
tory in Picture and Song. With Six Plates. By E. 
CaLDWELL. : 

** Cleverly illustrated, with the familiar music and'rhymes. 
Invests an old friend with novel attractions.”— 
Saturday Review, 

THE OGRE. A Story for Children. A Child’s 
Phantasy regarding a Musician and his Music. By 
May Cunnington. Withnumerous Illustrations. Deco- 
rated boards. Medium 8vo, Is. 

“A pretty little story prettily illustrated.”—Spectator. 
NEW TEXT BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE 
FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 

KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the Door 
of the Heart. A Text-book for Morning and Evening. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macpvurr, D.D., with Hymns and a 
Poetic Monologue. Each page decorated in silver and 
colour. Red cloth, stamped in silver, 1s. 

In handsome cloth case, 2s. 6d., 

THE GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New Text- 
books for Morning and Evening. ‘Harps of Gold” 
and “‘Golden Lamps.” Bound in cloth, illuminated in 
gold and colours, can also be had separately, in paper 
covers, 6d. each ; cloth gilt, 1s. 

“A dainty little gift-book.”— Saturday Review. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (286th Thousand). 
List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, of which this is 
the initial volume, post free on application. 





MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Now Ready, at all Stationers and Fancy Dealers. 
The New Season’s Designs, over 600 in number, 


remarkable for artistic beauty, and suitability to every taste. Humorous, quaint, and piquant. Marcus Warp & Co.'s 


name clearly printed on every card they publish. 
WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES 
Beautifully printed on indelible paper in six sizes, 
carried in the pocket at a time. 
for presents. Descriptive lists post free. 


FOR 1887. 


Lightest, handiest, neatest, best. 


L s. Each diary can be had in four parts, only one of which need be 
In a variety of light and strong covers to last several years, and in elegant styles 





MARCUS WARD'S CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


Twelfth Annual Issue, price 1s. 
SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. The daily leaves 
bear a new selection of passages from Shakspere. The 
ornamental mount represents the poet, in marble, taken 
from the celebrated monument at Westminster Abbey. 
Behind is a fresco from a design by THomas StorHarp, 
R.A. 


An entirely New Issue (without Quotations), price ls. 

TO-DAY. A Calendar for Mercantile Use. The 
leaves printed in very large type, red and black, to be 
seen clearly at a distance. 


CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS. For the 
Pocket-Book, Four charming designs, emblematical 
of the seasons. Eight pages, containing all the usual 
calendar information. Price 6d. 


Eighth Annual Issue, price 1s. 

EVERY DAY. A Calendar for Home Use, with 
suitable selections from standard writers ; a new selec- 
tion each year. The ornamental mount bears a repre- 
sentation of a handsome cabinet, with objects of art in 
rare porcelain, etc. 

NEW SIXPENNY DATE-BLOCK CALENDAR. 

OUR DAILY PORTION. A Calendar with 
helpful Texts for every day in the year. The texts are 
chosen for the widest use among Christians. 


Ninth Annual Issue, price 1s. 

DAY UNTO DAY. A Sacred UValendar, with 
Selections from Holy Scripture, suitable to every day 
in the Christian year. The ornamental mount bears & 
beautiful arrangement of Magnolias, and a representa- 





tion of Str Josaua Rernoups’ ‘‘ Infant Samuel.” 





CHRISTMAS GREETING VOLUMES. 


“Tiny examples of illumination and printing in colour and gold that are very agreeable to the eye 


both within and out.”—Saturday Review. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. An exquisite Little 
Volume, containing the Story of the Nativity, with 
Designs in Monochrome and Gold, after the Old Masters, 
Bound in silkeen, fastened by gilt cord and contained in 
box, 2s, ; satin, 2s. 6d.; watered silk, 3s. 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS. A Tiny Volume, with 

Hymn and the Angels’ Story in Illuminated Text, each 

- page decorated with Angels in Gold and Colour. Bound 
in silkeen, in postal box; 1s. ; watered silk, ls. 6d. 


GOLDEN GARLANDS. A Miniature Book, the 
pages bright with delicate Landscapes, printed in 
Colours, interspersed with Seasonable Greetings. Deco- 
rated cover, ls. ; silkeen, ls. 6d. ; watered silk, 2s. 





PASSING WAVES. A Byronic Souvenir. A 
Tiny Volume, with Characteristic Extracts from the 
Poet's Writings. Illustrated by Marine Sketches in 
Water Colours. Decorated cover, 1%.; satin, with gilt: 
cord fastening, 2s. 


RIVERSIDE SKETCHES. A Tiny Sketch. 
book, comprising Water Colour and Pencil Sketches, 
with appropriate Greetings. Decorated cover, 1s. ; gatin, 
with gilt cord fastening, 2s. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. A Miniature Book, con- 
taining delicate Water-colour Drawings of Choice Bits 
of Landscape, with. Selections from Worpswortd.. 
Decorated cover, ls. ; satin, with gold cord fastening, 2s. 





Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale only of 


Marcus Ward & Co. (Limited), Oriel House, Farringdon St.,London, E.C., also Belfast & New York. 
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THE HEALING ART; 
FAMOUS PLAYS. 
DISHES AND DRINKS; 


THE ABBE LISZT; 


FOUND GUILTY. By Frank Barrer. 


SHADOWED LIFE. By “ Bast.” 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE MASTER OF THE CERE- 
MONIES. By G. M. Fenn. 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the 


Author of “ Puyttis.” 


TEMPEST DRIVEN. 


DowtLine. 
THE CHILCOTES. By Lesue Kern. 
LIL LORIMER. By Tuzo. Girv. 
HER WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. By 


the Author of “ PHyYLtis.” 
LOUISA. By Karuerine S. Macquon. 
DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Mayviiie 


Fenn. 


A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By 


F. C. Putuies. [Just ready. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F.C. 


PHILIPS. 


SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. C. 
PHILIPS. 


THAT VILLAIN, ROMEO. By J. Frrz- 


GERALD MOLLoy. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. 


FaRJEON. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By 


L. FARJEON. 


By Ricuarp 


By B. L. FarJron. 
PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croxzr. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M.| 


CROKER. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN IN 
WARSAW. By Mase Couns. 


SIR JAS. APPLEBY. By Mrs. Macquor. 
THE COPPER QUEEN. By Buancne Roosevetr. 
3 vols, 

JACK AND THREE JILLS. By F. C. Pumps. 
THE LADY DRUSILLA. By Taos. Purves. 





THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Publishers. 


A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE. By Roperr BUCHANAN. 
REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY JOURNALIST. By Tuomas Frost. 
a History of Medicine and Medical Celebrities, 
ROMANTIC SPAIN. By J. A. O’Suza. 
By Firzerraup Mo toy. 
ANCIENT IRISH LEGENDS. By Lavy WIxpz. 
or, Philosophy in the Kitchen. 
ORANGES AND ALLIGATORS: Life in South Florida. 
FIFTY YEARS OF A GOOD QUEEN’S REIGN. 6s. 
the Story of his Life. 6s. 


The New Novels. 
THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHERSTONE. By B. L. Fanszon. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. By Jas. Grant. 





7s. 6d. 

12s. 6d. 
2 vols. 25s. 
2 vols. 21s. 

10s. 6d. 

2 vols. 2ls. 

By Dr. Srravuss. 2s. 6d. 
By Iza Durrus Harpy. 5s. 
Gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


3 vols. 
3 vols. 

3 vols. 

3 vols. 

3 vols. 


2 vols. 
1 vol. 6s. 


New Two- Shilling Novels. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the 


Author of “ Motty Bawn.” 


SNOWBOUND AT EAGLE’S. By Brer 


HARTE. 


VIVA. By Miss Forrester. 
THE FLOWER OF DOOM. By Miss 


BretHAM-EDWARDS. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By 


BaRRETT. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Franx Barrert. 
GRIF. By B. L. Farszon. 
ONDER ST. PAUL'S. By Ricwarp 


DowLine. 


THE DUKES SWEETHEART. By 


RIcHARD DOWLING. 


THE OUTLAW OF IRELAND. By 


Victor Hugo. 


FRANK 


New Shilling Novels. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. By the Author of 


“© MEHALAH.” [/n January. 


B. \A HOUSE OF TEARS. Fourth Edition. 


LADY VALWORTH’S DIAMONDS. 


Second Edition. 


A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. Fifth Ed. 
|OLIVER’S BRIDE. Second Fdition. 
|THE DARK HOUSE. Third Edition. 


A DEADLY ERRAND. Second Edition. 
| EVE AT THE WHEEL. Second Edition. 














——$— 





12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 









































DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


&  FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


a For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
» (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe} 


Sela in stamped boxes at 18. 1%d. ard 23. 9d. (ereat saving), with 


Suli Directions. 


Sesst post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


ADVERT ISE MENTS. 


DIE! 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONGHITIS. 


FENNINGS 


LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


COUGHS. COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps, Direct 
ALFRED Fannincs, West Cowes, I.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 92. (ss (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRENNINGS, 
West Cowes. I. 


ONIBLAZL Favs 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card. 


Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I 











FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS .TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER 
makes delicious Custards and Bianc-manges_ I: is most agreeable to eat 
with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Vast numbers use it, and no 
Family should be without it. Sold by all Chemists, Corn Dealers, and at 
Stores in Id, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and Is, Tins. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood trom all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 3s. 9d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 133 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 








SULPHOLINE 
je, Ce ee 


FOR CLEARING THE SKIN. 


SPOTS, BLEMISHES, 

BLOTC HES, REDNESS, 
ROUGHNESS, DISCOLORATIONS, 
UNSIGHTLY OBJECTIONABLE APPEARANCES, 
UNCOMFORTABLE SKIN DISFIGUREMENTS, 


Entirely f fe ade e away. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest, 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
neat ENT = TONIC. 
GREAT BODILY STRENCTH, CREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 


CREAT MENTAL STRENCTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH. 
Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 


PEPPER’S THE SAFEST 


ANTIBILIOUS 


TARAXACUM = “== 
ano PODOPHYLLIN. 


A FLUID LIVER MEDICINE, WITHOUT MEROURY. 
Sold everywhere. 











[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS PAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidenta! to Females. 














CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
dietary, etc. 

European Mail, October 24th, says: “Its effect is 
not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 
affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 
cure of the disease.” 


Book, 116 pages, 8 stamps. 


. A = & RUSSELL, 
Woburn House, 27, Store St., Bedford Sa., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 
‘ Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. 
Children’s .. 1/2 per dozen. Hemstitched— 

CAM ed R i C Ladies’ aa oe 4 * Ladies’ _ per dozen. 

; Gents’ és ~ Gents’ -- 4/11 oo 

we ‘a ROBINSON & CLEAVER, aE eS 

Se BELFAST. By Special Ap- POC KE I ‘The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver 
ay sta pointments to H. M. the have a edesinomnndionn ide fame.”—Queen, 


Nes Queen and H.1I.& R. H. the 

: CrownPrincess of Germany. 

ait 1 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HAN DKER( > 20H I EFS 
es F “LINEN,” BELFAST. 


CORNS! CORNS!! CORNS!!! 


Why suffer, when by sending Postal Order for 1s. 13d., you can have sent post free a 


POT OF BRIGGS & MORDEN'S “CORN CURE,” 


WHICH SOFTENS AND REMOVES THE MOST TROUBLESOME CORN. 
BRIGGS & MORDEN, Lower Tooting. Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


GOWLAND'S LOTION, AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 
APPARATUS— 
: DRY PLATES, 
ft CHEMICALS, ete. 


Instructions Given. 















A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 


plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON 
the Medical Profession, EstaBLisHep 120 YEARS. 5 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


KF A TI 4 (’ a Absolutely the best remedy ever 
COUGHS, 
COUGH ASTHMA, 
see oA RONCHI, 
[ 07 > N fi * , g SOLD EVERYWHERE. IN TINS, 1/14 EAGH, 


VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHELPTON'S =~*seeene terete 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury 
or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have proved 
their efficacy will do ‘well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also ir RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being a DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOO 

In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. ro — 2s. od., by G. WHELPTON 
* SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet "Street, London, and sent free to 

ne og of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 

d by all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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‘E. B. Woo oop, Esq., L.R.C.P. Edin., 
M, R. C.S. Eng., writes : 

“I cannot speak too highly of the 
Pr which I have | 
tested in various complaints.” 


PARKES’ MAGNETS 
Give off Natural Electricity, which | 


acts directly on the nervous system, 
and replaces the vital power which | 


has been diminished by disease, | 


anxiety, or toil. In this natural 

condition Magnetism is a Food and 

Nourisher, 

To Wear on any Part of the | 
Body. By Day or Night. 
Read the Essay, “‘ Electric Life, | 

and Howto Find It.” Gratis and 

Post Free. 

For Nervous Disorders, 

Want of Sleep, and General 

ee 


PABKES 


PATENT 


Worn in Hot Weather without inconvenience. 


COMPOUND 


— MAGNETS 





For Nervousness, one or two 
Magnets (Nos. 3 or 5) across the 
Spine. For Sleeplessness, one 
No. 5 on pit of Stomach at night. 
May be used for Neuralgia, &c. 

The Magnets are covered and 
fitted so as to be fastened bya 
stitch to underclothing. All 
goods post free on receipt of 

emittance. 











No. Size. Wet. Price. 
1. 3. by 14 in 4 oz. 1/- 
2. 32 by 2? in 2 oz. 1/6 
3. 64 by 2% in. 14 0z 2/6 
4. 4. by 2e in. 1302. 3/- 
5- 6} by 23 in. 23 oz. 5/6 


I 


is) 


RASS-CASED TESTING 
Compass, 6d. 

Cheques and Postal Orders in 
favour of JEVONS BROS., 166, 
Fieet Street, London, E.C. 
Cheques crossed “‘ Union Bank 
of London.” 
































Moeder’s Hire System. 


THE ORIGINAL, BEST, AND MOST LIBERAL. 
Founded A.D, 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Full particulars, estimates, Press opinions, private testimonials, post free. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £50. 
An Eight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 
A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300. 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; & 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 








BALSAM OF 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 


ELA YMAN’S 
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THE SALE IS | 
INCREASING DAILY. 











| IT HAS A MOST 
| PLEASANT TASTE. 


A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath, and sold by all Chemists. 


REPARED ONLY BY 


HOREHOUND 


The most certain and speedy remedy for 
COUCHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 
Price 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 per bottle. 








owlands 
R Odonto 


has been known for more o 60 years as the best dentifrice, as it is perfectly 


JROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


a harmless wash for the face and hands; eradicates 


free from any gritty or acid substances which rnin the teeth, while,its anti- 


septic and anti-scorbutic propert 
teeth and gums; it whitens the 
tartar, gives a pleasing fragrance 


TEETH SOUND AND WHITE. 


Avoid cheap and spurious Odont« 


Garden, London, which has on the box a 3d. Government stamp to insure its 


purity and protect the public from noxious imitations. 


10s. 6d. ; 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


strengthens the tpt of the hair and 
it falling off. 
fair-haired people and children, 3s. 6d.; 7.3 
; and 2ls, 


revents 
Sold also in a golden colour for 





ies exercise a highly beneficial influence on the 
teeth, prevents and arrests decay, eradicates 
tv the breath, and renders the 


s, and buy only ROWLANDS’, of 20, Hatton freckles, 





Sold everywhere. 





redness, roughness, cutaneous 


eruptions, and produces a b« autiful and delicate 
complexion. 
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The window was open. ‘Tae sun had | 
A DATELESS BARGAIN. | just sunk into the sea, amid flames of 
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| steeped in all the changefal glory of the | 


Author of “‘ Lady Lovelace,” ete. 


| after-glow. Not a sound, save the lapping 





| By C. L. PIRKIS, violet and ruddy gold. The waves lay § 


t 
and soft dashing of the waters on the | 
; CHAPTER XXXVIII. beach, broke the outside stillness. Joyce 
| AFTER all, the sea-breezes did not do so | never allowed Mab to spend this sunset 
much for Mab as Joyce had hoped they | hour in solitude. She had learnt from ex- | 
} might. Without any definite illness, there | perience that this was the time when her 
was yet that in her condition to cause | Visions took deepest hold on her, and the 
* Joyce serious anxiety—a muscular weak- | world seemed to let her slip. 
| ness so great as at times to incapacitate, Joyce was just then fighting a far harder 
, her from walking, or even from lifting her | battle than ever Mab had fought against 
| hand to her head. She appeared to have a | the voice of her own heart. “Those dreams 
disinclination for bodily exertion of any | of hers may cost her her life,” the doctor 
1 sort. She would spend the whole day, if | had said, when called in to attend Mab {| 
; allowed to do co, lying with closed eyes on | in her fainting fit. And those dreams { 
| her couch, or listlessly reclining in a high- | seemed now to Joyce’s fancy the only door, 
backed chair at the open window. | which might chance to open and let in a 
| Joyce, as she sat beside her, watching her | ray of light. 
in silence, could only wonder over acertain| She sometimes felt herself to be in the 
, mystic beauty that seemed so to overspread | plight of a man who, having been denied a 
| Mab’s face, as to render it difficult to identify | life-boat and a plank as a means of safety 
that face with the pained, anxious counte- | from shipwreck, says, ‘‘ Now I’ll die sooner 
; nance of a year back. A feeling akin to the | than touch the rope you fling to me.” 
| awe that one feels in the presence of the | She had shut her ears, and had fled from | 
> unknown and supernatural, took possession Captain Buckingham’s temptation; now 
| of her. It was second only to another |she was as good as putting her right 
4, feeling : that of apprehensive terror lest her | hand across Mab’s eyes, and saying, }. 
darling might be plucked out of her hand “You, at any rate, shall not pierce the } 
{* by another and a stronger one than Captain | darkness!” her left hand, as an after- 
, Buckingham’s—the iron hand of death | thought, across Mab’s mouth, adding, “ or, 
itself. | at least, whatever you see, you shail not tell 








She began to think it would be as well | me.” 
to get Mab nearer home, or at least near; She dared not reason the matter out 
i; some big city, where, in case of need, good with herself. Instinct, nothing else, guided |, 
|, medical advice could be readily had. |her in her extremity just then. She 
| She hinted as much to Mab as they sat | seemed to be living out her life in painful 
‘j} together two days after she had despatched | jerks, snatching at what was right, but 
her letter to Donovan. _ holding it slackly, and praying that it might }; 

Mab did not seem to hear her. As'| slip through her fingers ; fleeing from evil, 
usual, she was leaning back in her easy- | as she had fled from Buckingham, but all- 
chair, with closed eyes. ' the while as it were with her head looking | 
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{December 4, 1886.) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


{Conducted by 





over her shoulder, hoping that evil might 
overtake her. 

These still, sunset hours, which seemed 
to bring naught but peace to Mab, always 
found Joyce at her worst. All her doubts, 
terrors, misgivings, regrets, seemed then 
to swoop down upon her like so many evil 
birds in a mighty, clamorcus fiock. 

Suddenly Mab’s soft, uncertain tones 
broke in on her thoughts. 

“ Joyce,” she queried, 
people to be near you 
them?” 

Joyce started, for, at that very moment, 
chancing to lift her eyes to the open 
window, she had caught sight of the figure 
of a man on the beach below, whose 
outline recalled that of Ned Donovan. 

“Whom do you feel near you to-night, 
dear ?” she asked eagerly, still keeping her 
eye fixed on the man on the beach. 

She had a reply she did not expect. 

“Captain Buckingham,” answered Mab 
in slow, clear tones. 

Joyce's impulse was to cry aloud: “Oh, 
Mab, don’t let that name pass your lips! 
That man is temptation incarnate, and he 
will turn us both out of the road to Heaven 
if he can!” 

But she held in her impulse, biting her 
lips till they blanched. 

She rose from her chair, went to the 
window, and looked out, shading her eyes 
with her hand. What if that were Cap- 
tain Buckingham on the beach, and in 
another five minutes she should be called 
upon to face him, and go through a second 
fiery ordeal ! 

With a great thrill cf thankfulness she 
saw that her fears were groundless. The 
man was Donovan, not a doubt. Most pro- 
bably he was coming to the house to answer 
her letter in person, and, not knowing the 
exact geography of the place, had come 
along the coast instead of by the cliffs. 

She would not have him shown into the 
room where Mab was, she decided. It 
would take him a good five minutes to get 
to the house ; presently she would creep 
out of the room quietly and see him alone 
downstairs. 

Mab’s voice again broke the silence. 

“Last evening, just at this hour, Joyce,” 
she said, her eyes still closed, her voice 
growing more and more soft and slow, 
“T had a sweet, strange vision. I feel I 
must tell it to you.” 

“Dream, you mean, darling,” interposed 
Joyce nervously. 

“Call it adream if you like, Joyce. I 


do you ever feel 
before you see 





thought I was crossing the heath in the 
dead of night. It was pitch-dark, but 
somehow I did not miss my way. Sud- 
denly, looking up, I saw straight ahead of 
me, shining out of the darkness, a clear, 
soft, white light. I thought it must be 
the moon rising from out the trees in the 
little churchyard in the hollow.” 

She paused. Joyce went over to her 
side, putting her arms round her. Mab’s 
dreams at such a moment were not to be 
put on one side unheeded. 

“ As I drew nearer,” Mab went on in the 
same slow, faint tones as before, “I saw 
there was no moon, that the light, instead 
of coming from the sky, came from the 
churchyard itself, and was streaming up- 
wards, a full, clear, quiet blaze of light into 
the dark heavens.” 

“Go on, dear.” 

“‘T wondered what could be the source 
of this light. But not until I had entered 
the little gate, half hidden by those two 
dark yews, did I know. Then, Joyce, an 
awful and wonderful sight lay before me. 
On every grave—every mound, every tomb- 
stone—stood an angel clothed in light, 
begirt with light. Upward, downward, 
round about them streamed this light ; every 
dark tree, every pebble in the path, every 
cloud in the sky was boldly, beautifully 
outlined by it.” 

Joyce’s heart was beating wildly, she 
trembled for what was coming. 

Mab went on softly and dreamily still. 

“And what struck me most was the 
intense stillness that prevailed. There 
was this mighty host—for it was a mighty 
host, on some graves stood two or more 
angels — and yet never a sound, The 
silence was in itself grand and awful. 
I felt fascinated, yet I was not afraid. 
Step by step I went nearer, till I could 
feel—yes, feel—their light falling upon 
me, and could see their marvellous and 
beautiful faces. Some were old, noble and 
stern-looking ; some were young, like lovely 
girls or boys; some were mere children ; 
others like cherub babies. Some stood 
as though praying, with arms outstretched 
to heaven; some were kneeling on the 
graves, with bowed heads; one or two 
had drawn swords in their hands, which 
flashed golden-bright in the white light. 
For the moment I thought it must be the 
day of resurrection, and that these were 
the souls of the dead rising out of their 
graves.” 

“Oh, Mab!” broke in Joyce, in an awe- 
stricken voice. 
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“But the next moment it was borne 
into my mind that the dead were lying 
quietly sleeping beneath in their graves, 
and that these bright, beautiful beings 
were their guardian angels, those who had 
watched over them and taken care of them 
in their lifetime, and who had not given 
them up now that they were coffined and 
hidden out of sight.” 

Again Mab paused, and now her voice 
sank to a deep, solemn tone, 

“ And suddenly as I stood there gazing 
and wondering, I saw in the midst of all 
this radiancy one dark, blank space; it 
was a grave with no angel upon it. It 
made my heart ache, and I thought I 
would make my way through the light to 
this forgotten grave, and say a prayer for 
the poor soul lying beneath. The air 
struck chill and damp around the spot, the 
darkness was so dense I could feel it, just 
as I had felt the light. I could not see the 
name graven on the stone, soI traced it 
out with my finger. And it was the name 
of George Ritchie Buckingham.” 

Joyce gave a great start, but words 
would not come. 

** And as I knelt there I heard a voice, 
a sweet, strong, sad voice speaking out of 
the stillness and saying, ‘ Who will come and 
be the angel of this grave?’ I looked up 
as I knelt and said, ‘Here am I, Lord, 
take me!’” 

Her voice, low as it was, vibrated with 
passion as she finished speaking. 

And, as she lay back in her chair, pallid, 
with upturned, luminous eyes, Joyce’s 
wildly-aroused fancy could almost believe 
that her offer of herself was at that moment 
being silently accepted, and that the trans- 
lation from body to spirit was being 
wrought. 

She clasped Mab tightly in her arms. 
“My darling, my darling,” she cried, 
“stop, stop, or you will break my heart ! 
You, you to be——” 

Then she broke off, thrusting back her 
words unspoken, fearful of the uncouth 
note of contrast they might strike to Mab’s 
brain. 

She made a great effort to steady her 
nerves, which Mab’s eerie talk had 
Shaken, She scarcely felt fit to face 
Donovan and his possible revelations. He 
must be almost at the door now. She got 
back as much self-control as possible, and 
rang the bell for Mab’s maid, to stay in the 
room during her brief absence. 

She gave one long, steady look out of 
the window as she passed. 





There were no signs of Donovan any- 
where now. The after-glow had faded ; 
one or two faint, twinkling stars shone out 
in a pale green sky ; the greyness of early 
night was settline down upon the sea. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


JOYCE waited in vain for Donovan. 

Neither on that night, nor on the next 
day, did he make his appearance. 

She grew wildly impatient, and made 
every possible enquiry concerning him of 
the coastguard-men and fisher-folk. No 
one, however, appeared to have seen a man 
answering to his description. 

Joyce felt that she must start for Lough 
Lea there and then, and find out for herself 
whether Kathleen had faithfully delivered 
her letter. She would have done so, not a 
doubt, had not a sudden change for the 
worse shown itself in Mab. Without any 
apparent cause, there had come to her so 
great an accession of muscular weakness as 
to compel her to keep her bed during the 
early part of the day. It set Joyce 
measuring once more the distance between 
herself and good medical advice. She 
despatched a messenger to Newton Stewart 
for the best doctor to be found in the 
place. By the same hand she sent an 
urgent telegram to Kathleen, at Lough Lea, 
asking whether her letter had been given 
to Ned, and what was his present address. 

Then nothing remained to do but sit 
still, and stare at the blank wall which once 
more seemed to confront her. 

In the afternoon the doctor arrived. 
Mab’s condition seemed to puzzle him. 
He prescribed for her rest, quiet, and a 
tonic, and departed, promising to come 
again on the following day. 

An answer to Joyce’s telegram arrived in 
due course from Kathleen. It briefly stated 
that the letter had been delivered to Ned, 
but that where he was at the present 
moment she had not the slightest idea, nor 
had she any means of finding out. 

Then Joyce, at her wits’ ends, tele- 
graphed to Morton, requesting him to do 
his utmost to discover Ned’s whereabouts 
as quickly as possible. 

To find him, she felt, was an absolute 
necessity. If he could not be found, and 
induced to face Buckingham for her, what 
alternative remained ? 

Here Joyce’s heart supplied the inevi- 
table answer, an answer that had been 
growing into definite shape during the last 
few days of impatient waiting: 
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‘¢ You must see him yourself! And then 
Heaven help you, that’s all!” 

Joyce covered her face with her hands 
and sank into a chair beside Mab’s bed. 
For the last twenty-four hours, which had 
magnified themselves into as many days, 
she had felt herself drifting to this point. 

See Buckingham again! That meant 
concession on the one side, victory on the 
other ; there could be no middle course. 

But on which side was victory likely to 
fall? Heaven help her, indeed ! 

She looked down on Mab’s white, yet 
withal tranquil face, and thin hand, lying 
on the coverlet. 

In fancy she saw the wedding-ring on 
the slender finger; through her instru- 
mentality, Buckingham triumphant; her 
own agony of suspense at an end. 

Then a sudden terror fell upon her. 
She sank on her knees beside the bed, 
bowing her head on her hands, 

Surely never before did dry eyes and 
dumb lips plead so passionate a prayer ! 

How long she remained thus she did not 
know. The afternoon sunbeams gave 
place to the long, slanting shafts of 
evening. Still she knelt there in her 
dumb agony. Time stood still for her, as 
it does in sleep, as it may in death, 

Mab’s soft voice recalled her to conscious- 
ness. 

“ Joyce,” it said, “I would like to get 
up now, and go down to the beach, and see 
the sun set.” 

Joyce did not oppose the wish. To say 
truth, there was not left in her much 
strength to oppose anything—least of all 
Mab’s sudden impulses, in which of late 
she had learned to acquiesce without 
demur. 

So they two went down and sat upon 
the beach together, watching the great 
sun sink low and lower till it disappeared, 
a burnished fiery bal), beneath the waters. 

It is all very well for the poets to say 
that Nature has a voice and speaks a 
message to every livingsoul, The truth of 
it is, the living soul first puts its message 
into Nature’s mouth, then takes it out 
again, rings the town-crier’s bell, and says : 
“Oyez, oyez, oyez! This is what great 
Nature has to say.” 

Mab, as she'sat there with eyes upturned 
to the fading sky, said to herself : 

“There is evening's rest after morning’s 
toil for all creation. It must come ; Heaven 
sends it.” «. B10 


Joyce got for herself an altogether 
different message out of the grand, desolate 








seascape ; the gaunt, brown roeks; stony 
beach; dashing surf. They seemed to 
laugh at her littleness, her weak resistance 
to fate, to bid her fold her hands and con- 
fess herself beaten at last. 

“Compare your strength, your duration 
with ours, and what are you?” they 
seemed to say, in one mocking voice, 
* O you less than a speck on the folds of 
Creation’s garment, find a Providence for 
yourself if you can!” 

The crunch of feet on the pebbles broke 
in upon their thoughts. It was an old 
fisherman approaching. As he passed he 
said something in broad Scotch, pointing 
with his finger a little distance ahead. 

Joyce could not catch his words, but her 
eye followed his finger. She saw a knot 
of fishermen, and one or two of their wives, 
gathered together under the deep shadow 
of the rocks, a little to the left of the foot- 
way that led up to their house. 

Some bare-legged boys in blue jerseys 
were running up the cliffs, as though de- 
spatched on messages. A coastguard man 
was descending with a telescope under his 
arm. 

** An accident—some one may have fallen 
over the cliff,” said another fisherman as he 
went by. “It'll likely be a stranger.” 

A great and sudden dread seized Joyce, 
a dread that swamped every other thought, 
yet a dread utterly unaccountable and un- 
reasonable. It did not follow, because the 
fisherman had sai: that it was most likely a 
stranger who had met with the accident, 
therefore that stranger must be Frank 
Ledyard. Yet this was the fear that had 
taken hold of her now. ‘My darling, we 
must, must meet again somewhere, some- 
how,” she had said to herself over and over 
again, even when her hopes were at their 
lowest, her fears at their height. Now 
the thought that chilled her heart was: 
“ What if this be the meeting after all! 
What if, in the dead face lying there, I 
recognise the face I am hunting the world 
to find !” 


The little knot assembled under the cliff’s | 


side had formed into something of a proces- 
sion now. Four men headed it, bearing an 
improvised ambulance on their shoulders, on 
which lay stretched the lifeless burthen ; the 
women and children straggled beside them 
and brought up the rear. The twilight 
was deepening rapidly into the grey 
of night ; the shadows of the old rocks 
went stretching out nearly to the sea-line. 
Weird and shadowy looked the dismal 
little corttge as it moved along slowly, 
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silently, save for the crunch of the pebbles | the side by the uprooted bushes to which 


underfoot, which told that the burthen was 
a heavy one. 

Joyce, the spectre of herself, tottered 
forward to meet it, her hands clasped, her 
face bloodless. 

Bat it was from Mab, not Joyce, that 
there broke that low cry of pain, so like 
the cry of a wounded dumb animal that 
has had its death-blow dealt to it. 


For in that “it,” borne past on the, 


men’s shoulders, in that battered form and 
disfigured face, greyer than the grey twi- 
light that was settling down upon it, she 
had recognised the face and form of Captain 
Buckingham. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Tuvus, in sudden awful fashion, were 


he had clung, the displaced, crumbling sand. 
stone, and a torn shred or two of clothing 
here and there in the gorse. 

Joyce, with the thought of her des- 
perate appeal to Ned in her mind, and of 
his sudden appearance on the beach, won- 
dered whether a darker story might lie 
behind this. 

It was an awful thought this—that 
incidentally, perhaps, this man’s death 
had been brought about by her instru- 
mentality. After she had written her 
letter to Ned, she had wondered whether 
it had been ill or well done. It seemed to 


-her now that it had been very ill done 
indeed. 


Joyce’s agonies and questionings for ever | 


set at rest. No need now to dread that 


mocking smile, that taunting tongue, nor | 
_ three men deposed to having met a stranger, 


to close her eyes and shudder over the 
wonder when and where she would be 
brought face to face with both again. She 


had but to open them, and there was the | 
cruel face lying low, with no taunt upon its | 


lips, no mocking glitter in its eye. 

With her fears died her hopes also, 
Where was the chance now of getting at 
the secret this man held? Into his grave 
with him, not a doubt, it would go. 

If it had not been for this recognition of 
Captain Buckingham’s body by Mab and 
Joyce, he must have been buried under a 
nameless stone. Several persons, it is true, 


came forward stating that they had seen him | 


walking along the cliffs two days previously. 


An innkeeper from Newton Stewart de- | 
posed to having supplied him with a| 
| recalled it to her mind. 


‘‘machine,” which set him down within a 
mile of Tretwick. But to one and all he 
was an utter stranger. 

Joyce gave to the authorities of the place 


Later on, her wonder was to be changed 
into certainty. When Sylvia arrived, and 
the inquest was duly held in legal form, 
other evidence was given which threw a 
new light upon the whole matter. Two or 


tall, and in appearance like an Irishman, 
walking rapidly in the direction of the sea. 
A woman stated that, going home late one 
night from the house of a sick relative 
whom she had been nursing, she met a 
stranger of similar appearance, limping, 
with a handkerchief twisted round one 
wrist. It was dark, and she could scarcely 


\see his face, for his hat was pulled low, 


and the collar of his coat was turned 
up. He had accosted her civilly, told her 
he had hurt his knee in scrambling up the 
cliffs, and injured his wrist ; he asked if he 
were in the right road for Newton Stewart. 
The woman directed him on his way, and 
then thought no more of the occurrence, 
until the finding of Buckingham’s body 


Posters giving as full a description as 


| possible of this man, and offering rewards 


for his apprehension, were at once put into 


Sylvia Buckingham’s name and address, | circulation. 


With this, her part in the tragedy came to | 


an end, 


The good people at Tretwick were not a 


little surprised at the calm and self-pos- | 


The first feeling in the mind of the good | sessed manner in which Sylvia Buckingham 
people of Tretwick was, that Buckingham | comported herself, through what must have 
had met his death by mischance. The | been a succession of trying scenes to any 
cliffs, below which his body had been| woman. She travelled alone from Lough 
found, were treacherous and ill-protected, | Lea, crossing the North Channel at Port 
all sorts of gaps and fissures being hidden Patrick, took up her quarters at Newton 


by the gorse and stunted bushes. 


A | Stewart, and thence drove daily to Tret- 


stranger attempting to find his way along wick. The kindly-hearted people in the 
them in the late evening, might easily neighbourhood were prepared to receive 
enough, by one false step, lose his balance. her with warm sympathy, and offers of hos- 
There could be no doubt that Buckingham | pitality for so long as she chose to accept 


had fallen from these cliffs, 


He was a/ it. Somehow, when they saw her, their sym- 


heavy man : his fall could be traced down! pathy was chilled, and their hospitality not 
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offered. Whether it was a certain pre- 
occupied air, which seemed to imply that 
she had weighty matters on hand, to which 
private feelings must yield place, that cut 
her off from their compassion ; or whether 
it was the curt, business-like manner with 
which she went through all lega! pre 
liminaries, and ordered her brother’s funeral, 
that jarred upon their sentiments; it would 
be hard to say. It is possible that both 
causes were in operation. 

Sylvia made an apparently candid state- 
ment as to her brother's occupation, as 
member of a patriotic league, which she 
said numbered on its roll some of the 
noblest names in the land. 

Whatever deep feelings she might own 
to, she certainly kept them well under con- 
{ trol. The only matter on which she seemed 
to evince the slightest amount of anxiety, 
was the getting possession of the papers and 
other belongings found upor her brother. 
They were handed to her intact, and were 
after all of seemingly small importance. 
They consisted of a memorandum-book, 
every entry in which was written in 
cipher ; a purse containing gold and Ame- 
rican bank-notes ; a gold watch, to all ap- 
pearance a perfect, well-made chronometer, 
but from which, strange to say, the hands 
had been removed. 

A juryman, in handing the property to 
her, commented cn this fact. 

Sylvia replied briefly that no doubt it 
could easily be accounted for, but that she 
| herself was unable to offer any explanation 


| of the matter. 


Possibly the fact might have had a deeper 
meaning for these good people, could they 
have followed Sylvia back to her hotel at 
Newton. Stewart ; have gone with her into 
her room; and have watched her affix to 
the numerous letters she was just then de- 
spatching, in lieu of her signature, a seal in 
red wax which bore the impression of a 
clock without hands. 


A DAY IN CORFU. 

Wirh the exception of Stockholm, 
Athens is, probably, the only capital of a 
kingdom in modern Europe unapproach- 
able from the west by an overland railway. 

The mountain masses of Pindus, and that 
perennially unsettled district of Albania, 
seem to offer an insuperable barrier be- 
tween Grecce and the civilised states of 
Central Europe. Nor would it be easy to 
overspread Greece with a system of rail- 





ways, even if the northern countries 
favoured an international line. Its 
valleys are by no means uniformly con- 
nected with each other by gulleys or 
ravines, which an engineer might turn to 
practical account. They are rather, in 
very many instances, isolated basins sur- 
rounded with high and _ precipitous 
mountains, over which wind and toil the 
gruesome tracks that now serve to keep 
one district in touch with another. No 
railway could follow in the trail of these 
paths. And it is very doubtful if the most 
sanguine of promoters of financial schemes 
would smile favourably at the commercial 
prospects of a railway association which 
determined to tunnel throughthe mountains 
of Morea, and link its chief towns and 
villages together, for the good and profit of 
humanity. King George's kingdom is, on 
the whole, very impoverished, and there 
could be no dividend on Morea railways for 
an indefinite time to come. 

No; one has a choice of routes by which to 
get to Athens, but they all involve a certain 
length of sea voyage. From Trieste the 
Austrian Lloyd’s send a boat weekly. It 
saunters down the Adriatic, comes in for a 
blow off Cape Matapan, and probably 
lands its cargo at Pireeus four or five days 
after starting. Again, from Naples and 
Marseilles come the Messageries’ boats, 
steaming their best by Stromboli and old 
Charybdis and Scylla, and reaching Pirzeus 
in two and four days respectively ; or an 
extra day if they touch at the Island of 
Syra instead of the mainland. An Italian 
line of no very high repute also goes from 
Naples ; while, lastly, the Austrian Lloyd’s 
run from Brindisi either direct to Pirzus, 
or by Corfu to Patras and Corinth, whence 
there is a railway to Athens now open. 

All these companies charge high prices, 
so that it is impossible to make the journey 
to and from Athens under about thirty 
pounds. And as the different boats rarely 
start to the minute, and do not strive very 
hard to arrive punctually, one may reckon 
a week as the average duration of time 
from London to the capital of Greece. 

But the Brindisi route, by Corfu and 
Corinth, is the best, if the long spell of 
railway travelling be not objected to. By 
this route it is possible to leave London on 
Tuesday morning, and, by proceeding con- 
tinuously, arrive at Brindisi on Thursday 
night at about eleven o’clock. An hour 
later the mail steamer leaves the harbour 
for Corinth, which it reaches at noon on 
Saturday. By the evening train from 
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Corinth one may then be in Athens in time 
to sleep there that night, and awake thereon 
the Sunday morning. Five days is certainly 
not an extravagant amount of time for this 
long journey, and some people may thank 
us for the information about this Brindisi 
route, as it is by no means generally 
known. 

It is a glorious experience to come on 
deck after the short night from Brindisi to 
the Albanian coast. The sea is smooth as 
a pond, and of a blue quite indescribable 
by reference to English blues. On the one 
hand, very close, are the grand Albanian 
mountains, apparently treeless, now sloping 
into the sea, now abrupt, and now une- 
quivocally precipitous, with higher peaks 
behind the coast hills, and, yet farther 
away, a jagged snowy range distinct to the 
smallest pinnacle against the clearsky. At 
first sight the coast-line seems quite un- 
inhabitable and deserted ; but the eye gets 
accustomed to the scenery, and at length 
discovers clefts in the mountains, and 
tiny levels, where, it may be, ancient 
glaciers have finally subsided, forming a 
sound plateau between the rocks ; and 
hereon white houses like snowballs are 
finally discovered, with one larger than the 
rest, which is, no doubt, the church of the 
Hagios Georgios or the Hagios Elias. On 
the other side of us, out to sea, are four or 
five steep wooded islets, their greenery a 
delightful contrast to the sea and sky. 
And thus, between these islands and 
Albania, the good ship proceeds to Corfu, 
that garden of the Mediterranean, and 
anchors in its beautiful land-locked bay 
exactly twelve hours after leaving Brindisi. 

One gasps in the effort to describe these 
lovely spots of earth. Dante is far more 
impressive when his genius puts forth its 
strength in the Inferno, than when he 
writes his Paradiso: and similarly one does 
not feel the limitation of one’s powers in 
the attempted depiction of the common- 
place. But it is with Corfu as with sweet 
Helen of Troy, who paralysed the pen, and 
was best to be seen portrayed in the 
wonder and admiration of those who were 
privileged to come face to face with her. One 
leans over the side of the ship and, as it 
were, absorbs in silence into one’s system 
the soft contour of its many-sided hills ; 
the stately grace of its cypresses growing 
in the town and cresting the dark rock 
which, even as a fortress, impresses with 
its solemnity rather than its strength ; the 
mellow colour of its old Venetian houses, 
green and white, soaring high against the 





blue heavens ; the clamour of its boatmen, 
discordant enough when one has a personal 
interest in the hubbub, but otherwise 
merely strange sounds in a strange place ; 
the orange sails of its fishing-boats at 
anchor in the bay, their big prows carved 
with uncouth saints and figures ; the ruined 
island hard by, and the distant rocks of the 
Lazzaretto against a background of deep 
foliage where gardens and orange-groves 
run to the water's edge; the Venetian 
campaniles of its churches; the villas and 
villages nestling in the nooks of the hills 
and mountains, two thousand feet and more 
above the sea-level ; and the majestic grey 
hills with their snow-capped attendants 
on the Albanian shore, which, at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, form a firm bar 
on the eastern side of the harbour. There 
can be no more beautiful port in the world 
than this of Corfu. To appreciate the 
disinterestedness of the British Govern- 
ment, one ought to see Corfu. No indi- 
vidual would have given away such a 
property so freely, even though it seemed 
ever so reasonably demanded of him. 

And Corfu is as interesting in its history 
as in its configuration. Among its many 
different names in old times, that of 
Drepanum is the most apt. For the word 
signifies a sickle, and as such is a common 
term for the sweeping headlands of the 
Levant. Bat with Corfu it was peculiarly 
suitable, because the island is distinctly 
sickle-shaped. The capital town is built 
on a knoll in the centre of the eastern 
coast line, and thence north and south the 
shore curves outwardly. 

To begin with semi-mythical times, 
Ulysses came to grief here. In the course 
of his unpleasant wanderings, he was ship- 
wrecked at Corfu; and one still sees a 
pretty little island, containing a white 
monastery amid some cypress trees, which 
is reputed to be the sly Greek’s ship 
metamorphosed by Neptune. Thucydides 
honoured Corfu with an unwilling resi- 
dence there. Aristotle was banished thither. 
Alexander the Great set foot on the island. 
Greeks of Corfu were successful in those 
games of which Pindar sang that such 

Success is mortals’ chief reward below. 

By their connection with Corinth they 
played a leading part in the Peloponnesian 
War, which began the downfall of Athens 
and of the Greek nation. Cato the Roman 
met Cicero the Roman in Corfu, after fatal 
Pharsalia; and there Cato offered to re- 
linquish to Cicero the command of the last 
Republican legion, because Cicero had held 
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| attacks of the Turks: 





the dignity of Consu). Antony and Octavia 
were married at Corfu. Thither went 
Agrippina to pay funeral honours to the 
lamented Germanicus 

But it were endless to capitulate the 
events of which Corfu has been the scene. 
It must suffice if we add that Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, and the resolute 
discoverer of the true Cross, started for 
Jerusalem from Corfu; that the Crusaders 
touched there ; that the Venetians held the 
island from 1386 to 1797, in spite of the 
that when the Ve- 
netian rule fell, Corfu passed temporarily 
to France, but was under Eritish protection 
from 1815 to 1864, when once again its 
destinies were joined with those of the Hel- 
lenic nation. 





The chance of spending a few hours in 
Corfu was not to be lost, especially as I had 
introductions in the town. With as little 
delay as possible, therefore, I clambered 
down into one of the boats, which for the 
last ten minutes had been battering each 
other and the side of the ship, under the 
force of the swell and their own restless- 
ness. 

** You go stay in Corfu, Signore?” asked 
my boatman. 

And on my reply in the negative, he 
sighed. The native Corfiotes plead an 
affection for the English, which they profess 
originated during the English rule in the 
island. In those happy days, when pounds, 
shillings, and pence were the currency ; and 
a good many British officers and officials, 
with their families, lived in Corfu and spent 
their money in Corfu ; all was well. 

“Jolly good Government, England!” 
said the boatman. “Plenty money then. 
We learn English quick, and great favourite 
with English noblemen and officers. We row 
them to Albania for to cock shoot; and 
plenty fine cock in Albania then. But 
now—pish! It’s a bad thing for Corfu, the 
Greek King. The drachma, it never worth 
the same to-morrow and now; and there 
no one to spend any except when English 
visitors come to hotel, and there never a 
cock to be shoot in Albania, because it no 
good to go; the fellows there they shoot 
at you in the boat from the houses. Only 
think! Ah! it .was not so in the time 
when English Lord Maitland was King. 
No, no!” 

The good man made a great noise with 
his abominable English, and splashed me 
several times ere he got me ashore; but I 
believe he was sincere in his professions, 





and accurate in his statements. The ill- 
feeling between the natives of Corfu born 
under British rule, and the natives of Con- 
tinental Greece, is extreme. Nor can Kiag 
George secure the love of the islanders, 
even by spending a part of the year at his 
beautiful country house in Corfu. 

Though they are less heavily taxed than 
the Athenians, it is probable that the 
Corfiotes would be very willing to shake 
off their monarchical yoke, and set up a 
small republic of their own, if they could 
but get one or two of the great Powers to 
back them. 

The day of my arrival chanced to be one 
of those fortunate days when their honoured 
patron, Saint Spiridion, was exposed to the 
public gaze in his handsome coffin. All 
Corfu was in a state of spiritual ferment, 
and this showed itself very picturesquely 
in the multitude of country-folk in the 
narrow streets, dressed in the very strik- 
ing native costumes of the [Ionians. 
Such voluminous petticoats and gowns, of 
the brightest colours and most costly 
fabrics! Such head-gear; recalling the 
monstrosities of our own ladies in the time 
of the first Edward! And such an as- 
tonishing weight of massive gold orna- 
ments suspended from the ladies! Did 
not one understand that it is the pride of 
a well-to-do Corfiote lady to invest half, or 
the whole, of her property in bullion orna- 
ments for her person, one would jump to 
the conclusion that Corfu is one of the 
wealthiest little places in the world. 

‘“That’s what them do,” remarked the 
boatman, whom I had attached tempo- 
rarily as a guide. “Fine women! But, 
believe me, Signore ”—-and by his fervour 
it was apparent that he was going to be 
mendacious—“ they no half as fine since 
the English leave the island. The English 
make them show ‘esprit,’ and it do them 
good, but they a dull race, truly, and only 
fit for to put in the pot where you make 
pound-pieces out of the gold.” 

The lugubrious patriot would like to 
have melted down his fair countrywomen, 
and sent them to the Mint! But a Le- 
vantine is a true Laodicean: he will blow 
hot or cold with equal ease; tell fibs with 
the naivest of airs ; bluster and frown and 
swear polyglot oaths as readily as coo with 
the sweetness of a mating dove; in short, 
do and be all things for the sake of filthy 
lucre. I do not believe that the boatman 
had much true religious substance in his 
composition, but, having led me down a 
long narrow street, the houses of which 
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soared highon both sides, and with a whisper 
informed me that we were going into the 
presence of the good Saint Spiro, he 
crossed himself effusively at the door of the 
church, while he squinted over his shoulder 
to see how I took his devotions. 

The church was jammed with worship- 
pers, and the tinkle of the gold bangles of 
the women, as they pressed against each 
other, was as lively as the music of a flock 
of belled sheep in motion. They were all 
determined to get at Saint Spiro’s luckless 
body ere they went their way, and they 
sighed, and prayed as they stood, and tried 
to squeeze before each other. 

It seemed a hopeless case, and I 
whispered as much to the man. But he 
was of a different opinion, and, taking the 
lead, cut a way through the silk and satin 
petticoats and groaning flesh and blood 
with very little regard for the sex, I am 
sorry to say. We were, as a consequence 
of this impudence, soon in the fore part of 
the church, and able to look about a little. 

Save for its Venetian tower and the rich 
colouring of its frescoed ceiling and walls, 
one might have credited Christopher Wren 
with the building of this Church of Saint 
Spiridion. The interior is a bald parallelo- 
gram, though highly ornate, From the 
ceiling a number of heavy silver lamps and 
candelabra are suspended, and some of these 
are still burning before the altar, thereby 
adding to the heat and closeness of the 
atmosphere. Within the altar-rails are 
some soldiers, some priests, and the bevy 
of worshippers who have been last ad- 
mitted, to approach the shrine one by one. 
And seated in the stalls, near to us, are a 
row of Corfiote women of such sumptuous 
attire and stateliness that the eye blinks at 
them. 

Imagine, for example, this lady clad in 
a voluminous gown of blue satin worked 
with flowers, with a white lace covering 
over her shoulders; an enormous head- 
dress of white muslin girt by a vast wreath 
of natural pink roses and orange-blossom, 
with ponderous gold earrings reaching to 
her shoulders; necklace and bracelets of 
gold, and a thorough breastplate of antique 
goldsmith’s work. She is a marvellous 
spectacle, and sits still with her brown 
eyes in a fixed stare, moving only when 
absolutely necessary, and then with the 
utmost care for her decorations. Other 
ladies have towering coiffures of white and 
crimson ; dresses of blue, scarlet, or green ; 
and silver buckles in their shoes ; and they 
are all dotted with bits of gold. Another 





picturesque detail is the old Greek feminine 
head-dress of a crimson skull-cap with a 
gold coronal, from which a thick gold tassel 
hangs at one side. Civilisation has ousted 
this pretty and becoming head-dress from 
Athens and the Greek cities. Corfu merits 
the more praise, therefore, for preserving 
it. Nothing could better harmonise with 
the regular features which are still a 
characteristic of the native Greeks. The 
Corfiote women, however, seem to have 
more in common with the Southern 
Italians than with the Hellenes. 

And now of Saint Spiridion, who is exhi- 
bited to the public on but three daysin the 
year. The Church of Corfu was the only 
Christian Church which escaped persecu- 
tion in the time of Diocletian; a relic of a 
native martyr was out of the question in 
Corfu. It was necessary to go further 
afield. And so a certain Bishop of Cyprus, 
who was mutilated by the persecutors early 
in the fourth century, but who, neverthe- 
less, attended at the Council of Nicea, in 
the year 325, and whose body was to be 
had some eleven and a half centuries after 
his death, was a prize for Corfu. In the 
year 1489, the remains of this Bishop, 
Saint Spiro, or Spiridion, were solemnly 
installed in a silver case with a glass 
window to it, and established in a church 
which has since stood dearer to the island 
than its cathedral. This silver chest was 
now to be seen on end in one corner of 
the sanctuary, and in succession the people 
stooped and kissed the dead feet of the 
saint, which were rendered accessible by 
the removal of a small panel in the lower 
part of the coffin. 

On acloser view one is not impressed 
by the appearance of this hapless body, 
which has been breathless for more than 
fifteen hundred years. The trunk is 
covered with costly raiment ; not so the 
head, however. Thisis black as coal, but 
extraordinarily preserved otherwise; and 
the sight of it, helplessly lolling against 
one side of the casket, is not agreeable. 
Each votary handed a candle to a clerk 
who sat by the saint, and having thrust 
his head into the coffin, retired half con- 
vulsed with religious rapture. As for me, 
I was glad to leave poor Saint Spiro un- 
kissed. It were far better to bury him out 
of sight, methought. 

From the church we walked to a fine 
open space of garden and lawn, bisected 
with shady promenades, and studded with 
statues and other monuments of a country 
proud of its history. In front of us was 
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the old Fort of Corfu, a steep rock covered 
with stone and brick works, and separated 
from the mainland by a canal. It is one 
of those laborious erections of the Vene- 
tians, so many of which still defy time in 
different parts of the Levant. But as we 
went from level to level, and division to 
division, much of the later handiwork of 
British engineers was visible; and par- 
ticularly a piece of tunnelling in the rock, 
which it were mere platitude to call a 
shell-proof chamber. This is left, as it was 
| when the British evacuated the fort. Nor 
is it likely that the toil expended will ever 
have justification. For the rest, the fort is 
provided with every convenience of modern 
siege warfare. Its guns stand there, idle 
enough, on plateaux, where the grass 
grows rank between the stones. And from 
the highest point, whence, with one arm 
round the flagstaff, it is possible to satiate 
the eye with beauties of landscape, one 
understands how judiciously the Venetians 
made their choice and carried out their 
plans. The keeper of the flagstaff hands 


us a telescope ; but the air is so clear that 
the thing seems unnecessary, unless we 
wish to see the movements of the crew on 
our steamer below, or the faces of the 


yachtsmen who are just hauling up their 
sails to quit the harbour for other waters. 
On our way down we pass a long piece of 
roofless building within the precincts, The 
British were erecting barracks for the use 
of the officers in Corfu, when the surrender 
to Greece was ordered; and incomplete 
the building has remained for more than 
twenty years. 

For awhile I now sit among the 
numerous coffee-drinkers under the plane- 
trees of the chief square of Corfu. My 
guide is bent on a trip to the spot which 
stands towards Corfu as the Crystal Palace 
stands towards London. The mere sight- 
seer who omits to drive to the “One Gun 
Battery ” in Corfu, would as soon pass over 
the Crystal Palace on a first visit to 
London. 

‘It is a pretty fine place,” the man had 
told me already ; ‘‘ and many a cigar have 
I smoke with the Captains and the 
Colonels of the noble British army which I 
have took there. And the lovely ladies, 
their wives, and children, how glad they 
was to find theniselves there! And they 
would sit and paint it, and eat the oranges, 
and the grapes, or the figs as grow by the 
place herself.” 

The drive to this battery has been called 
incomparable, It is certainly charming in 





the extreme, and leaves an impression that 
is difficult to efface. At first the road 
skirts the sea by the ‘‘Strada Marina,” a 
magnificent promenade, for which Corfuhas 
to thank the English, as it has also for its 
admirable road system elsewhere in the 
island. Albania is seen for many a mile, 
and the blue sea north and south to the 
straits between the extreme points of the 
island. Much company is also to be |} 
seen here at the proper hour. But after a 
drive of about a mile we leave the shore, 
and plunge into the midst of olive-woods, 
orange-groves, thickets of roses, and a 
multitude of sweet flowering shrubs and 
fruit-trees, which are little more than a 
name to the average dweller in the north. 
The perfume of the land on this spring day 
was indescribable ; and predominant over 
all the other scents was that of the orange 
and lemon-blossom. Every cottage had its 
small grove. But suchis the luxuriance of 
the soil and the bounty of the Corfu sun, that 
few Corfiotes think it well to help nature : 
their trees grow as they list, and, there- 
fore, do not bear fruit as they ought. 

“ Awful lazy!” the boatman pronounced 
his fellow men in Corfu to be. ‘ They 
just eat and smoke in the sun, and turn 
the ground with the end of their shoe, and 
it give them all they want. It is pity, per- 
haps, when so much is done for the man; 
he think it not right that he have any- 
thing at all left to have do.” 

Be that as it may, one may conceive an 
ideal existence in Corfu. And when at 
the end of the headland, some three miles 
from the city, we rose to skirt a fine 
property of fruit-trees and olive-woods, all 
enclosed within a substantial wall, which 
property of several acres, it transpired, was 
in the market for the sum of nineteen 
thousand drachmas—at the then rate of 
exchange equivalent to about six hundred 
and fifty pounds—it seemed the most 
desirable and promising speculation in the 
world, and I was for buying it there and 
then. We stopped at a “‘rond point” high 
above sea-level, with olive-woods sloping to 
an inland salt lake on the one side, and on 
the other the sea. Here was a single 
cannon mounted, the ancient battery of 
the Venetians, commanding the straits 
below, leading from the sea into the lake. 
Remains of a mole running from each side 
of the land across the neck of water below 
are visible. This is old Greek handiwork. 

Here, too, is the rock of Ulysses, al- 
ready mentioned—a sweet islet in the blue, 
and the bells of its monastery sounded 
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softly through the still air. By the moderns 
itis called Mouse Island, because of its beauty 
and diminutiveness. The lake has probably 
shallowed very much since the time of 
Ulysses. It is more a salt-marsh than an 
inland sea now. But the cunning arrange- 
ment of fishing-gear over all its surface, 
shows that it is a reservoir of fish, In its 
vicinity the land is low, and suggestive of 
malaria, I asked the boatman if the island 
was healthy. 

“Malista! Yes, to be sure,” said he. 
“Why should it be not? They live until 
they know not how old they be!” 

“No fevers?” 

“Fevers? Oh yes, in the proper time. 
But not so much; and it is worse a good 
deal in Albania ; and here we have things 
blessed by the good Saint Spiro”—he showed 
me acharm under his waistcoat—‘ which 
keep us healthy. And there are other 
things which make the women beautiful, 
and help the young ones for to get them 
husbands quick. Oh, it is fine for a young 
woman to be the mistress of a house when 
she is fourteen and fifteen; and it is fine for 
her man, too—but not so fine.” 

We drove back to the town by a dif- 
ferent road, and were chased for several 
hundred yards by some little bare-legged 
boys with great nosegays of roses, picked 
from the bushes, which grow four or five 
times as high as themselves. The olive- 
trees were here very remarkable for their 
height and the ungainly twistings of their 
knotted trunks. 

In Italy, the cultivators prune their 

trees ; not so in Corfu, where a man would 
rather be mulcted in the products than 
put himself to any exertion that was not 
imperative. It is the same with the vines 
of Corfu. Nature is the principal husband- 
man, and, consequently, the Corfiote wine is 
in request nowhere. Ido not knowhowmuch 
of the land is under vine culture ; but the 
density of its olive-woods may be imagined 
from the number of trees in the island— 
some five millions. 
__ There are people who attribute all the 
idleness of this or that nation, and all the 
failure of such a nation to secure for itself 
commercial eminence, to those luckless 
bugbears—the landlords. 

In Corfu such people would no doubt find 
cause to congratulate themselves on the 
soundness of their principle. For here an 
eccentric system prevails whereby the land- 
owner—who is generally an absentee—lets 
his land on perpetual tenancies, the tenants 
paying their rent in kind proportioned to 





the yield of the land. The landlord can- 
not lay hands on his own land, it appears ; 
his tenants are the sons and grandsons of 
his and his father’s and grandfather's 
former tenants, and they consider that they 
have a well-vested claim upon the land, 
for which they nevertheless pay rent as a 
matter of tradition, and not to be worse 
than their ancestors. Improvement under 
such a system is not to be thought of: 
Nature, who is good enough to initiate the 
vines, olives, fig-trees, etc., is bound to look 
after them ; and if the tenant picks a living 
from the land without more trouble than is 
implied in the actual picking of fruit from 
the trees and selling what he does not 
want, it satisfies him. The landlord has 
therefore very poor return for his land, 
as a rule, 

But, having delivered my letters, and 
spent an hour or two in social civilities, it 
is time to go on board the “ Leda” once 
more. A flying visit to Corfu gives but a fleet- 
ing and inadequate impression of the island. 
In its forty miles of length, and ten to 
twenty of breadth, it has many and many 
a beautiful village and valley. It is tra- 
versed in all directions by excellent roads. 
Life is secure from brigandage ; though a 
dozen miles away a man carries his breath 
in his hands. The peasantry are hospitable, 
and if it is difficult for a stranger to furnish 
himself with other than the bare neces- 
saries of Greek life—bread, cream-cheese, 
wine, olives, and water—he will surely find 
his appetite so accommodating that he will 
eventually be content to exile himself for 
a time from the noxious dainties of the 
hotels. The absence of ruins, in a land so 
inseparably connected with ancient history, 
is an odd feature in Corfu ; but the man is 
to be pitied who does not prefer the blue 
sky, the laughing sea, grey mountains 
and green dells, and the wealth of fruits 
and flowers which this happy island can 
offer him. One may enjoy time past in 
Greece ; sunny, luxurious Corfu makes one 
live in the pleasure of the present. 

Later in the day, from the ‘“ Leda’s” 
quarter-deck, we watched the purple glow, 
precedent to the sunset, glide over all the 
mountains of Corfu and those near us on 
the Albanian coast-line. The changes of 
colour in the sky were not more alluring 
than those in the sea around us. From a 
tract of brilliant blue water we passed to 
water of a dull, whitish green, and thence 
suddenly to a pool of vivid spring green. 
But all too soon the purples, and crimsons, 
and golds of the sky faded and vanished. 
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The lower end of Corfu robed itself in an 
ashen-hued mist. The hither mountains 
and valleys of Albania, here with more 
traces of population, grew chilly to the 
eye. The sea began to tumble about us 
with a cold, leaden glimmer, for we were 
passing from the shelter of the island. But 
for many minutes after night had well set 
in over the ship and Corfu, and the neigh- 
bouring coast, the snow peaks towering 
above the hills and villages kept their 
crimson flush, and even when the stars 
were out, and the near land was indistinct, 
these glorious beacons gleamed from afar ; 
their gradual paling and disappearance was a 
tranquillising sight not soon to be forgotten. 


LEFT BEHIND. 

WE started equal in the race—nay, more, 

We started hand in hand-——how good seemed life ! 
How shone the little waves upon the shore 

Where first we wandered; when he called me 

wife, 

I could not see the shadow’s awesome birth, 
For sunshine flooded all the fair young earth. 


How has it faded? Love that was so true 
In those first days, has lost its early grace. 
Soft drifting clouds gather below the blue, 
That seemed to be fair Heaven’s unclouded face, 
That shone above us as we turned to leave 
A life of dreams—that love alone did weave. 


Yet home was there ; for that first home of ours 
We did not scorn the voice that called us there! 
Our home should e’er be bright as Eden's bowers, 
Our love should wax with time more sweet, more 
fair. 
Work claimed us ; life stood no more idly by, 
Teaching the happy hours how to fly. 


And so we entered where work held the reins, 
Nor shirked the future with its heavy load; 
At evening there were wanderings in the lanes ; 
Love’s lamp lit up the gloom in our abode. 
Yet, who could watch the swallow’s eager quest 

With tired eyes that only longed for rest ? 


He had his dreams to dream, just as of old, 

His fancies flew above on happy wings ; 
Escaping all that was so dully told— 

The weary march of useful common things. 
I could not rise: when quite worn-out with pain, 
Or children’s cries, I longed for sleep again. 


I slipped aside unwitting—but in dreams 
I saw alone once more that happy time, 
Ere work could separate, or blur the gleams 
The sun had lent us—turning prose to rhyme. 
He rose yet higher, and I loosed the band ; 
I would not drag him down from fairy-land. 


For he is happy, and his life is sweet, 
Nor recks he that so far I lag behind. 
Perchance beyond life’s mists once more we'll meet, 
And in one strand our lives shall then be twined : 
One strand so strong, it shall have power to draw 
Our hearts together—being one, once more. 





TENEMENT STREET. 





TENEMENT STREET is not the name 
officially blazoned upon its outward wall— 
though it would be if street names 


were framed with any reference to the 





fitness of things. From the fitness of 
things point of view the official name is a 
delusion and asnare. There is an Arcadian 
ring and sense about it, while the appear- 
ance, the atmosphere, and the life of the 
street are, each and all, suggestive rather 
of pandemonium than of Arcady. As 
Tenement Street, the place is not only 
real but typical, illustrating as it does, in a 
general way, certain of the more charac- 
teristic phases of the actual life of the poor. 
It is inhabited exclusively by those classes 
of the poor, the extremer forms of poverty 
among whom is testified to by the fact that 
the houses in which they dwell—though 
small, and relatively low rented—are all let 
out in tenements. A poor person who 
could afford to rent a whole house, “ how- 
ever so humble,” would not care to live in 
Tenement Street, and the inhabitants of 
the street would not care to have such a 
comparative aristocrat among them, The 
street, like some of those living in it, has 
seen better days. It was never accounted 
genteel, but the time has been when the 
dwellers in it would have considered them- 
selves aggrieved had it been classed other- 
wise than highly respectable. Now it is 
habitually spoken of asa “low ” street, and 
is a recognised part of the ‘ outcast” quarter 
of the district in which it is situated. 
“°Twere long to tell, and sad to trace 
each step from splendour to disgrace,” in 
the history of the street. Briefly, it was 
originally built to “ supply a want” in the 
way of dwellings for a class of well-paid 
artisans engaged in a then flourishing trade, 
which, from the course taken by the march 
of invention, subsequently became extinct. 
Some among these craftsmen might take a 
young man lodger into their household, 
but such lodger ranked as “one of the 
family.” Practically each family had a 
house to itself. They were six-roomed 
houses, and though the apartments were 
small, the dwellings, as a whole, were 
sufficiently large, and sufficiently sub- 
divided, to make the fullest observance of 
the decencies of family life an easy matter, 
and even to afford opportunities for the 
cultivation of some of the graces of life. 
Among the traditions of the street, at 
any rate, was one to the effect that, in the 
heyday of the trade referred to above, 
there were artisan dwellers in the street 
who possessed pianos, and had daughters 
who could play them. Such a thing, if 
true, was of course very sinful on the part of 
artisans ; enough, many good people would, 
doubtless, be of opinion to bring about the 
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judgment, in the shape of the extinction of 
their trade, which afterwards befell them. 
Perhaps, though, this musical tradition was 
mythical, was akin to—though higher in 
conception than—that recurring myth 
which “crops up” whenever the coal- 
mining industries are flourishing, and 
represents the colliers as drinking cham- 
pagne out of buckets, and clearing the 
narkets of forced peas at a guinea a quart. 

The bygone glories of the street, are, 
however, only germane to the matter here, 
in so far that they serve to show that the 
houses—though now each inhabited by at 
least two, and some of them by three or 
four tenants—were, in the first instance, in- 
tended to accommodate but asingle family. 
Nor, in sinking to the tenement level, have 
they undergone any structural adaptation 
to their fallen fortunes. The adaptation 
to environment has been upon the part of 
their present occupants, such occupants 


| having, happily for themselves, a good deal 


of adaptability about them in this connec- 
tion. Such adaptability can scarcely be 
regarded as a survival of the fittest, though 
the laws of hereditary transmission are 
operative in accounting for it. The great 
bulk of the tenement-class are native, and 
to the manner born. They are, and always 
have been “‘ used to” cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined conditions of home and household 
life ; and though they would not say that 
it is nothing when you are used to it; 
though, even with the most seasoned among 
them, itis their poverty and not their will 
consents to their remaining among such 
material surroundings as theirs; though 
this may be, still it remains that imme- 
morial usage has a tempering influence 
upon the hardships of their lot. That isa 
point clearly and painfully brought out by 
the difference between the manner and 
bearing of the general body of the tene- 
ment-class and those stray members of it 
who have come down to it, who have seen 
better days, and whose 

Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 

things. 

Tenement Street, as it meets the eye at 
present, shows all the outward and visible 
signs symbolical of the squalor that reigns 
within the walls of its households. Though 
not technically a slum, it is essentially 
slummy—narrow, dirty, and dilapidated. 
An abnormal proportion of its limited 
roadway is appropriated to gutter pur- 
poses, while the flagstones of its footpaths 
are extensively battered and broken. As 
a result of this latter circumstance, the 





side-paths are, in rainy weather, little better 
than a network of sloppy little pools, and 
—though it is a choice of evils—the strip 
of roadway running between the gutters 
is the better track for the poorly-shod 
pedestrians of the street. 

Where the paint has not been worn off 
doors and window-frames, it is weather- 
stained and dirt-engrained beyond recog- 
nition as to its original colour. Numbers 
of the doors are broken and splintered, and 
a greater or lesser degree of paper patch- 
ing is rather the rule than the exception 
with the windows. This matters but 
little here, however, since the blinds and 
curtains of the windows are so dirty and 
dusty that the light admitted into the 
room is, in any case, dim, if not religious. 

Except in very cold weather, most of 
the doors stand open, as do also many of 
the upper-floor windows, which, to a certain 
extent, are made to serve as doors to the 
tenants of that fioor. Thus, from the 
windows, the women will give their orders 
to such itinerant tradesmen as serve the 
street, and they will draw up with a string, 
or even have “ chucked” up, some of their 
lighter purchases. The upper windows 
also offer special advantages as sentry 
posts, from which to watch for the entry 
into the street of rent-collectors or “ tally- 
men,” to whom it may not be desirable 
to be at home ; and they are the coigns of 
vantage, from which to witness the slang- 
ing matches and street rows which, occa- 
sionally by day, though more frequently by 
night, relieve the monotony of life in Tene- 
ment Street. 

Two-and-seventy stenches, 
All well-defined and several stinks 
is a poet’s, if not a poetical, expression. It 
is therefore scarcely applicable to Tenement 
Street, of which it is putting it mildly to 
say that it is in every respect nothing if 
not prosaic. As a prosaic and sanitary (or 
unsanitary) matter of fact, the street is 
variedly as well as highly malodorous ; but 
the predominating effluvium is that inde- 
scribable but unmistakeable “reek of hu- 
manity” specially characteristic of the 
more poverty-stricken streets and alleys of 
the “outcast ” quarters of our great cities. 
At all hours of the day, and but too often 
far into the night, there may be seen 
disporting itself in the roadway of the 
street—including its gutters—a good deal 
of unwashed, scantily-dressed, juvenile hu- 
manity. These juveniles range from babes 
of three or four weeks old up to the boys 
and girls of ten or twelve years of age, 
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who have charge of them. For, where there 
is not a girl in a family, boys are pressed 
into the service as baby-minders, which is 
so much the worse for the individual babies 
concerned. Not that the boys are wilfully 
careless or cruel, but they are not the born 
nurses that the girls are. With girls of 
the gutter-children class, the réle of “little 
mother” to “real live” babies seems to 
come as natural as does doll nursing to the 
little girls of the better off classes of 
society. 

To the casual observer the children of 
Tenement Street look a miserable set of 
little wretches, but, as a matter of fact, 
they are happy enough in their way. They 
are sharp, active, self-reliant, easily pleased, 
and especially capable in the matter of 
pleasing themselves. Their games are, for 
the most part, toyless ones, so far at any 
rate as “bought” toys are concerned, and 
that is perhaps why they have a tendency 
towards the form of dramatic representa- 
tion, They play at—and in wonderful 
realistic fashion— fathers and mothers, 
keeping house, keeping shops, and keeping 
school. It is perhaps worth remark, that 
the latter game, as played by gutter- 


children, does not embrace the idea of the | 


abolition of corporal punishment. The 
cane—or the stick, strap, or rope’s end, 
used as a substitute for it—is regarded not 
merely as the emblem, but also as the 
practical instrument of authority. With 
it discipline is maintained, and attention 
to studies secured. The mimic pedagogues 
of the gutter apply it freely, and with a 
vigour that is not always sufficiently re- 
strained, even by the fear of reprisals ; the 
recollection that the teacher of one round 
of the game will be the scholar of the next. 
The privilege of “ larruping” the pupils is 
evidently regarded as the highest preroga- 
tive of the teacher, the one thing that 
makes the office enviable. 

In some of the outdoor games of the 
gutter-youths there is a good deal of 
chaunting of doggerel rhymes, and it may 
well be that the idea of the ‘‘action songs,” 
which now form so popular a part of the 
kindergarten system, was originally taken 
from these street games. 

Stalking about the gutter in search of 
food, and unnoticed and unscared by the 
children, are a number of fowls that have 
strolled through from the back yards in 
which they roost by night. They are gaunt, 
ragged-looking birds, with very little crow 
or cackle in them, their general appearance 
being suggestive of the idea that, with 


| them, the moulting season is all the year 
round, Till recently there used also to be 
seen prowling about the roadway sundry 
hungry and abject-looking curs, animals 
that might have been direct descendants of 
the lean dogs, that Alp the renegade saw 


Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 


Dogs of indescribably crossed breeds 


Terrier and pug, mastiff and hound, 
In one red mongrel blent. 


The new dog regulations have, however, 
made a clean sweep of Tenement Street in 
that respect. Its dogs had, for the most 
part, to be self-supporting. They were 
wont to wander into the highways, seeking 
‘what they might devour. This was the 
| opportunity of the police. The unmuzded, 
unled, and confiding mongrels vere 
speedily seized. They were among the 
earliest victims of the new crusade, and 
have long gone the way of the Dogs’ Home 
and its lethal chamber. It may be that 
they died for the public good ; if so, they 
were, in a sense, their country’s martyrs, 
They were harmless curs. Perhaps they 
had not vitality enough to go mad ; at any 
rate they never injured the children, whose 
playfellows they were. There are still 
dogs in Tenement Street, but they ere—at 
least so say their owners—pedigree dogs, 
champion ratters, having a money value in 
the open market. Therefore, they are kept 
close, not only with a view to avoiding—if 
possible—the payment of the dog tax, but 
also lest they should be stolen. 

The adult inhabitants of Tenement 
Street are even more a mixed than a 
rough lot. Occasionally there are to be 
found among them two or three members 
of the criminal classes, that is to say, ladies 
or gentlemen who have “done time” on 
conviction for larceny, and who are more 
likely than not to be again convicted and 
“put away.” There are a few of the “as 
yet unconvicted, no visible means of sup- 
port” class, and a sprinkling of those who 
though not classed as criminals, are well 
known to the police as “drunk and in- 
capable,” “drunk and disorderly,” wife- 
beaters, street-rowers, or “terrors of the 
neighbourhood.” But these, all told only, 
constitute the exceptions. The bulk of 
the inhabitants are of the “poor but 
honest” class. A considerable proportion 
of them are street-folk, costermongers, fish 
hawkers, licensed pedlars, flower-sellers, 
tinkers, locksmiths, wire-workers, knife- 
grinders, saw-sharpeners, chair-caners, 
umbrella-menders, and the like. Some of 
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these callings involve in-door as well as 
out-door work. Thus the wire-worker 
may not go on his round every day ; or if 
he does, his wife and children will be 
at home engaged in the manufacture of 
the sieves, fire-guards, toasting-forks, or 
other articles which form his stock-in- 
trade. Such home industries have to be 
carried on in living, and even in sleeping 
rooms, a circumstance which, of course, 
adds to the general unhealthiness of the 
particular tenement habitations concerned. 
There are two or three cobblers in the 
street who work at home for the second- 
hand or “translating” trade. In a 
number of the houses firewood chopping 
and bundling are carried on; and in 
others there are home-workers—both male 
and female—in the slop tailoring and 
shirt-making trades. The women engaged 


| in the latter trade are to the full as ill off, 


as badly paid, and as much to be pitied, as 
were their sisters in the day when Hood 
sang their sorrows and sufferings. The 
woman who is solely dependent upon slop 
shirt-making starves rather than lives by 


it, She soon becomes in very deed 
The seamstress, lean and weary and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on, 
who 


In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sews at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 
Happily, many of the shirt hands are not 
wholly dependent upon the earnings of 
their needle. Numbers of married women 
of the poorer classes work at the shirt 
trade with a view to supplementing the 
scanty wages of their husbands, and the 
additional income thus gained, though it 
may be but three or four shillings a week, 
sensibly increases the comfort of the house- 
hold. Considering the wretched prices paid 
for the work, the surprising thing is that the 
women should earn even so much at it as 
some of them do. Take the button-holing 
—the leading branch of the work in Tene- 
ment Street. The holes are rough punched 
in the factories, the work of the out-door 
hands being to stitch them round. This 
button-holing is admittedly “niggling ” 
work, and yet the rate at which it is paid 
for—by the sweaters—is a penny per 
dozen collars. As each collar has three 
holes, the hand, who finds her own needle 
and cotton, has to stitch thirty-six holes for 
apenny. Even so, some of the experts, by 
working long hours, by rising early on 
summer mornings, and sitting late on 
winter nights, by living on food that is 





‘ready to be put into the mouth,” chiefly 
bread and butter, and eating as they 
work ; by acting on these lines, some of 
the button-holers will earn as much as 
eight or nine shillings per week. The 
price paid for the work by the manufac- 
turing firms which give it out in the first 
instance, are probably such as would en- 
able a skilled and industrious hand to 
make a living wage ; but, as matters stand, 
such firms are almost compelled to employ 
middlemen, and the tender mercies of the 
sweater are cruel. The remaining inhabi- 
tants of the street are, for the most part, as to 
the men, casualty labourers; astothe women, 
charwomen, washerwomen, or hands in 
rag-sorting sheds, white lead factories, or 
other such places in which female labour is 
employed. 

Life in Tenement Street begins early. 
One of the cobblers of the street adds 
to his shoemaking trade that of a pro- 
fessional caller. The board above his 
window proclaiming his profession, bears 
the announcement: ‘‘ Workmen Called at 
Any Hour.” That is the usual device of 
a caller’s trade banner ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the “any hour” is merely a figure of 
speech. A caller’s connection is, as a rule, 
among a set of workmen who have to catch 
a particular workman’s train, or who are 
engaged in local workshops, beginning 
the day’s operations at the same hour, 
usually six o’clock. The art of the busi- 
ness is to so arrange a round, and time the 
calls, as to suit individual habits or cir- 
cumstances—to apportion to as great a 
nicety as may be the times of those who 
have greater or lesser distance to travel, 
and adjust time differences between the 
men who like to dress leisurely—compara- 
tively speaking—and perhaps have a cup 
of tea or coffee before starting out, and 
those who, to gain a little more sleep 
prefer to “ jump into their clothes and do 
a rush” to catch their train or reach their 
shop in time. 

The caller of Tenement Street has an 
ordinary clientéle of this kind, but he has 
also upon his list a number of watermen 
and lightermen, who have to be called 
according to the state of the tide in rela- 
tion to the work upon which they are 
engaged. With him, therefore, “any hour” 
is not a mere phrase. The gleam of his 
lantern,’ and the cock crowing and dog 
barking to which his setting out gives rise, 
are often to be seen and heard in the 
street in the very smallest hours of the 
morning. Apart from the movements of 
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the champion caller, as he styles himself, 
Tenement Street begins to be astir about 
five o'clock. At that hour, casualty 
labourers who are in employment, and 
women engaged as factory hands, begin 
to turn out. About six o'clock, such of 
the costers and rag, bone, and lumber 
collectors as attain to the dignity of being 
barrow men, begin to get out and put 
together their vehicles. For the back 
yards being the only “carriage repository” 
available in Tenement Street, the barrows 
have to be taken to pieces and carried 
through to the yards each evening. 

The costers and fish-hawkers do not go 
to Covent Garden or Billingsgate markets. 
Their transactions are scarcely upon a scale 
suitable to those great marts. They get 
their goods from certain local dealers, who 
make the supply of barrow and basket 
traders a special branch of their business. 
They serve that class of customers in 
smaller quantities than they could obtain 
at the Garden or the Gate, and at prices 
very little higher than Gate or Garden 
rate. Such dried fish as the hawkers of 
Tenement Street deal in — haddocks, 
bloaters, kippered herring, and occasionally 
kippered mackerel—being favourite “ re- 
lishes” with the working classes, the street 
traders at once take that portion of their 
stock on a breakfast round, calling on their 
way back for the ‘“‘ wet” fish, which is the 
staple of their later and principal round. 
The costers, and the itinerant dealers 
generally, come straight home with their 
day’s stock, and have breakfast, and arrange 
their goods, before going on round. The 
women who go out washing and charing, 
and the girls who go out step cleaning, 
leave home between seven and eight. The 
last to start are the travelling craftsmen— 
the chair caners, umbrella repairers, tinkers, 
and the like. They do not set out until 
about ten o’clock, but their going forth 
thus late is no indication of lack of energy 
upon their part. Many of them will have 
done an hour or two’s in-door work before 
taking the road, but they find from experi- 
ence that it is useless to strike their ground 
“ till turned ten.” Earlier than that, they 
will tell you, “the slaveys, let alone the 
ladies,” are not prepared to give attention 
to such odds and ends as the re-caning of a 
chair, or the repair of a leaky tea-pot, or to 
negociate the sale or barter of household 
lumber or cast off wearing apparel. 

Those of the inhabitants of Tenement 
Street who can make it convenient to do 
so, breakfast before leaving home for the 





day ; that is, when they are in a position 
to breakfast at all, which is not invariably 
the case. The dwellers in Tenement 
Street have, perforce, to go upon the 
“streaky ” principle in the matter of feed- 
ing. One day a family may be without 
the means to procure a loaf of bread where- 
with to break their fast ; the next morn- 
ing they may be in a position to indulge in 
what they consider quite a “high” meal ; 
to have not merely “a good rough fill” of 
bread-and-butter with tea or coffee, but a 
“relish ” in addition—a haddock, or bacon 
and eggs, or it may even be a chop or 
steak, selected from the “block ornament” 
tray of the cheap butchers, and purchased 
over night in a falling market. When 
they can so indulge, they do. They make 
the most of the good, as they make the 
best of the evil, of the passing day. 

If fast they must, they bear hunger with 
but little complaining; if feast they can, 
they feast unhesitatingly and rejoicingly, 
though the general course of their lives is 
rather between than in these extremes. 
Breakfast and supper are the chief meals 
with the people of Tenement Street ; and, 
indeed, with many of them, the only meals. 
They are out from morning till night; and, 
even though they might be in a position to 
‘run to” a mid-day meal at home, they 
cannot afford to dine out. On their break- 
fast they stand their day’s work ; on their 
suppers they recuperate after it. 

The children of Tenement Street are a 
tolerably lively crew; but it is not until 
the return of their elders in the evening 
that the street is fully alive, alive oh! 
There is not much stilly night in the 
street. The dwellers in it, though they 
rise early, sit up late, and, so long as the 
weather is at all suitable to such a proceed- 
ing, they like to sit out of doors, They 
lounge on door-steps, window-sills, and— 
during such seasons as the gutters are dry 
—kerbstones. Conversation is carried on 
in a loud tone, and is varied with laughter, 
and occasionally, evon with a little horse- 
play ; for, hard as is their lot, the inhabi- 
tants of the street are not so poor of heart 
that they never rejoice. 

Their preference for the al fresco method 
of spending their evenings is a very natural 
one. Bad as is the outer air of the street, it 
is better than that of the rooms, though of 
their rooms, as of the other condition of 
their environment, the poor, as a body, 
make the best. This is most strikingly 
shown in the most difficult case—the case, 
namely, of single-room tenements. That 
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the fact of a family having to live and 
sleep in one small apartment is calculated 
to be injurious alike to health and morals, 
goes without saying, though, of late years, 
a great deal has been said and written upon 
the point, and that in a very graphic, not 
to say blood-curdling, fashion. 

It is almost a necessity of the case that 
most of those who have written upon the 
subject have seen one-room life—if they 
have seen it at all—in a merely passing 
sort of way. That being so, it was in- 
evitable that they should have been chiefly 
impressed by, and inclined to dwell upon, 
the horrors, moral and physical, of the 
situation. The horrors do undoubtedly 
exist; their occasional occurrence being 
inherently incidental to an unregulated 
and uninspected system of single-room 
tenements, 

There is no wish here to underrate either 
the horrors or the urgent necessity for 
some imperial measure of dwelling-improve- 
ment calculated to mitigate them. In 
justice to the poor themselves, however, 
it should be pointed that the “horrors” 
are the exception, not the rule. The 
normal conditions of household life in a 
single room are gloomy enough in all con- 
science. But thanks to the strugglings and 
strivings of those immediately concerned ; 
to the instinctive craving after higher pos- 
sibilities of morality and decency of life, 
which all the sordidness of their present 
surroundings has not crushed out of them; 
thanks to these “conditioning circum- 
stances,” the picture here, if sombre on 
the whole, has still its touches of relief. 

As will have been gathered from what 
has already been said, it is a case of all 
hands to the pump with the inhabitants of 
Tenement Street. Women, as well as men, 
have to go out to work, and such children 
as are not abroad seeking to “scratch for 
themselves,” are either at school or in the 
street. During greater part of the day the 
rooms are, in most instances, unoccupied, 
and doors and windows are left open. The 
apartments have, therefore, about as good 
a chance of being aired as it is possible for 
Tooms to have, that are situated in metro- 
politan courts and alleys. Nor is ventila- 
tion impeded by any overcrowding of 
furniture, With single-roomers, severe sim- 
plicity in furnishing and strict economisa- 
tion of space, are matters of necessity. If 
the bed is not of a “fold-up” construction, 
it is usually made to serve as table as well 
as bed. In many instances, however, the 
bedsteads are contrived a double debt to 








pay; they are beds by night, chests of 
drawers, arm-chairs, or “well” sofas by 
day. When this is the case the furnishing 
has to include a small table, but even with 
that ‘‘ thrown in,” the plan of “ put-away” 
beds leaves the apartment less lumbered 
up and more living-room-like. It is very 
rarely indeed that a single-room tenement 
boasts of more than one bed, even of the 
fold-up pattern, but a good deal of inge- 
nuity is displayed in providing more or 
less comfortable corner shake-downs. 

The clothes-horse, which is a frequent 
feature in the furnishing of these rooms, is 
used far more as a bed-screen than for its 
legitimate purpose. Where there is nota 
horse on hand other rough but effective 
screens are extemporised, and, as a rule, 
all that can be done under the circum- 
stances, is done to secure decency and 
privacy in the sleeping arrangements. 

As single-room tenements are associated 
with the bitterest poverty, it is something 
to be thankful for that the proverbial 
touch of the spirit of good in things evil, 
takes in this connection the form of facili- 
tating that practical “neighbouring,” and 
kindness of the poor to the poor, without 
which the lot of the poor at large would 
be even harder than itis. The loan of a 
bundle of wood, or a shovel of coals, or 
half a loaf, or even a few pence, is more 
easily effected between next-room than 
between next-floor lodgers. In the same 
way, any piece of good luck that may befall 
one neighbour is more readily shared with 
another. As, for instance, when a woman 
who goes out charing comes in for a gift 
of broken victuals which, though no longer 
fit for the rich man’s table, are to single- 
roomers rich and rare, By taking it in 
turns to boil each other’s kettles, two or 
three tenants of adjoining rooms can econo- 
mise in the matter of firing, and in the 
summer time keep their apartments cooler 
than they would otherwise be able to do. 
More important still, one woman whose 
work lies at home, will “give an eye” to 
the children of another woman, whose 
work takes her out. By a system of wall 
rappings she can be in communication with 
the juvenile baby-minder, and at critical 
moments render service with very little 
loss of time to herself. In this way, too, 
room-neighbours assist each other in times 
of sickness; in fact, it is usually in this 
fashion that women, of the class here under 
consideration, get all the aid in the shape 
of sick nursing that falls to their lot. 

All single-room tenancies do not of 
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necessity involve the worst features of the 
system. Many of the tenants are widows 
with very young children, while others are 
old couples, whose grown-up children have 
left them. It is a common practice, too, 
both with young girls and elderly women 
working for their own hands, for two or 
three to combine in renting aroom. The 
worst cases, as affecting health, are those in 
which a single apartment is used as a work- 
room, as well as a living and sleeping- 
room. The cases of greatest hardship are 
those of people who, having fallen to this low 
estate, wish to “ keep themselves to them- 
selves.” This wish, if not shown or ex- 
pressed in any offensive form, is always 
respected among the poor, and thus it 
sometimes falls out that a family may be 
literally dying of starvation without their 
next-room neighbours being aware of the 
extremity of their necessity. 

It has been sought here to dwell upon the 
few relatively redeeming features of the 
life of our tenement streets, rather than 
upon its general gloom. But with every 
desire to see what is by comparison a 
bright side in it, the life of such streets is 
a sorry sight, a saddening commentary 
upon “ the higher civilisation.” There has 
been a great deal of talk about improved 
dwellings for the poor, but,so far as 
national effort is concerned, there has been 
little else than talk. Of individual en- 
deavour in that direction there has of late 
years been a notable increase. The volun- 
teer workers among the poor are a 
numerous as well as a noble army. Abso- 
lutely it accomplishes a great work, but in 
relation to the tremendous mass of misery 
associated with the poverty and over- 
crowding of the “ outcast” quarters of our 
great. towns, its work makes scarcely any 
perceptible impression. The evil is of 
national extent, and can only be cured— 
so far as it is curable at all—by measures 
of national magnitude. It is to be feared, 
however, that it will not be until the 
public conscience has experienced the 
awakening effect of an outbreak of epi- 
demic disease, that any national scheme 
dealing with the subject will be got framed 
and made effectively operative. 


MARKING TIME. 








AMONG the necessaries of daily life, both 
social and commercial, none play a more con- 
spicuous and important part than almanacs. 
Their use has become so general that their 
value is, perhaps, unappreciated by nine- 








tenths of those who use them. They are 
cheap and plentiful ; they are referred to asa 
matter of course ; and it never occurs to us 
to reflect upon their history, or to consider 
that, like everything else, their complete- 
ness has not been achieved all at once. 
Year by year we may note additions and 
improvements in these essential accessories 
of our desks, but a glance at their history 
will best show the interesting and marvel- 
lous changes that they have undergone. 

From the very earliest period in ancient 
Rome, it was the custom to affix a notice 
on the most conspicuous place of the public 
resorts, stating that the first of the month 
had arrived. From this each individual 
had to make his own calculations of the 
remaining days until the next “ first ” was 
announced, this being done that the people 
might keep account of the religious festi- 
vals in which they would be required to 
bear a part. Accordingly this date came to 
be called Kalendx, from the Greek word 
cadeo, I proclaim, and the placards of this 
notice, Fasti Kalendz. Then Calendarium 
was invented, for the book of accounts 
referring to each day; but, as regards the 
word almanac, which, of course, deals with 
matters other than those embodied in the 
calendar, it is less easy to trace the deriva- 
tion. Its etymology has been more dis- 
puted than any other word in the English 
language, and from the mass of opinions 
expressed upon the subject, Verstegan’s 
has been accepted as probable, though 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
Saxons, from whom he obtains his deriva- 
tion, took their term from the Arabic. 

The Saxons, he says, “used to en- 
grave upon certaine squared sticks, about a 
foot in length, or shorter, or longer as they 
pleased, the courses of the moones for the 
whole yeere, whereby they could alwaies 
certainly tell when the new moones, full 
moones, and changes should happen, as 
also their festivall daies, and such a carved 
stick they called an al-mon-aght ; that is to 
say al-mon-heed, to wit, the regard or ob- 
servation of all the moones, and hence is 
derived the name of almanac.” One of 
these squared sticks, of uncertain date, is 
still preserved in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; others exist in some parts of 
the Midlands; and in the excavations at 
Pompeii was found a square block of 
marble, upon each side of which were 
marked three months in perpendicular 
columns, each headed by a sign of the 
Zodiac, and containing astronomical, agri- 
cultural, and religious information. This 
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form appears to have been generally used 
wherever almanacs were known. The Clog, 
an improved kind, was also familiar in 
Denmark, and may have been introduced 
by the Danish invaders into this country, 
for Dr. Robert Plot, in 1686, gives an 
account of their popular use in Stafford- 
shire and some of the Northern counties. 
This clog was a square stick of about eight 
inches long, intended as a perpetual 
almanac, to show Sundays and fixed holi- 
days, the first day of the year thus being 
alone marked. 

To describe the different notches and 
symbols used to denote various days, 
would be no easy task, and to master them 
must certainly have been a work of time. 
Some were comparatively easy, as for 
instance, the true lovers’ knot on Saint 
Valentine’s Day, the harp for Saint 
David’s Day, and the peculiar cross of 
Saint Andrew on the last day of Novem- 
ber. Saint Lawrence had his gridiron, 
Saint Catherine, her wheel, Saint Paul, 
his axe, all symbolical of their modes of 
death. But the bough notched for March 
the second, the rake on June eleventh, 
the heart on all days dedicated to the 
Virgin, and the pot on November 
twenty-third, were less easy to interpret 
at the first glance, though we now know 
that they referred respectively to Saint 
Ceadda’s sylvan life, the beginning of hay 
harvest, the devotion of Mary to sacred 
duties, and the custom prevalent on Saint 
Clement’s Day of going round with a pot 
to beg drink wherewith to make merry. 
Information of any kind was necessarily of 
a limited nature on these primitive time- 
markers, and consequently gave little scope 
to the astrologers, whose business was sub- 
sequently increased to a great extent by 
the use of written and printed almanacs. 
The early history of written almanacs is 
veiled in obscurity, but it is known that 
they were in use by the Alexandrian 
Greeks about the time of Ptolemy. In 
these astrology had no part, but due im- 
portance was given to astronomy ; though 
Lalande, who was most diligent in his 
researches after early astronomical works, 
states that the earliest almanacs in which 
express mention is made of this science, 
were those of Solomon Yarchus about 
1150. However, in 1300 Petrus de Dacia 
published an almanac, still preserved at 
Oxford, wherein he descants on the planets, 
and thus touches on their influences : 


Jupiter atque Venus boni Saturnusque malignus | 
Sol et Mercurius cum Luna sunt mediocres. 


All science was more or less mixed with 
astrology, alchemy, and other kinds of 
fallacious learning, that frequently brought 
sad trouble upon their professors and 
believers. Oxford was the head-quarters 
of British science, and hence all the 
accepted almanacs emanated, so that astro- 
logy and kindred subjects got strangely 
mixed up with genuine knowledge. A 
manuscript almanac for 1386 sets forth, 
among other particulars, ‘“‘ The Houses of 
the Planets and their Properties and the 
Exposycion of the Synes,” under which 
head is the following useful information : 
“ Aquarius es a syne in the whilk the son 
es in Jan’, and in that moneth are 7 plyos 
|dayes, the 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 15, 19, and if 
thoner is heard in that moneth, it betokens 
grete wynde, mykel fruite and batel. 
Aquarius is hote, moyste, sanguyne, and of 
that ayre it is gode to byg castellis, or 
hous, or wed.” Ali the old almanacs ex- 
tant, and they are by no means uncommon, 
give much space to these questions, for 
which it may be assumed they were chiefly 
in request. The first almanac printed in 
Europe was published at Buda, in Hun- 
gary, but contained nothing except the 
eclipses and positions of the planets for 
the years 1475, 1494, and 1513. How- 
ever, it apparently had an enormous cir- 
culation, for Hungary, Germany, Italy, 
France, and England bought up the entire 
impression, though its price was by no 
means low. As far as can be ascertained, 
printed almanacs were unknown in this 
country, until the “Sheapherds Kalendar,” 
translated from the French, was published 
in 1497 by Richard Pynson. This was 
full of miscellaneous matter, a great deal 
of which dealt with the influence of celes- 
tial bodies. ‘‘Saturne,” for instance, 
according to this authority, 
| Is hyest and coldest, being full old, 
| om — with his bluddy swerde ever ready to 
| Sol pee Luna is half good and half ill. 
| In 1842, a printed almanac of Lilliputian 
| size was exhibited at the Society of Anti- 
quaries. It was only two inches by two 
and a half inches in dimension, and con- 
| sisted of fifteen pages. It had been 
'“emprynted in the Flete Street by 
| Wynkyn de Worde. In the yere of the 
|reyne of our most redoubted sovereayne 
| Lorde Kynge Henry the VII.” 
| Until the sixteenth century, almanacs 
| were not in general use in England, though 
they had been common on the Continent 
| at the end of the fifteenth century. Even 
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then the aid of astrology was called in to 
make them sufficiently attractive to the 
general public, and a very little sober 
knowledge, mixed with a great deal! of 
superstition, went a long way towards 
popularising them. An almanac for 1550 
is thus described on the title page: “A 
Prognossicacion and an almanach fastened 
together, declaring the Dispocission of the 
people and also of the wether, with cer- 
taine Electyons and tymes chosen both for 
Phisike and Surgerye and for the hus- 
bandman. And also for Hawekyng, 
Huntyng, Fishyng, and Foulynge accord- 
ing to the Science of Astronomy.” In 
1553, Leonard Digges, an eminent mathe- 
matician, published his Companion to the 
Almanac, in which -he discourses of astral 
influences. By this time almanac-making 
had become a profession, known as philo- 
mathy; the astrologers, too, forming a 
separate company, who had an annual 
dinner to perpetuate their trade. French 
philomaths had considerably increased the 
popularity of their productions by pro- 
phesying of the affairs of State, and of 
those in authority over them. This kind 
of information was precisely calculated to 
appeal to the populace, but it by no meaus 
suited those who sat in high places, Nos- 
tradamus, the champion prophet, set the 
prophetic ball rolling, and often got too 
unpleasantly near the mark to be agree- 
able to the great ones of France, whose 
seats were sometimes ominously rocked by 
these predictions. 

Charles the Ninth had previously required 
every almanac to be stamped with the 
approval of the diocesan bishop; but Henri 
the Third found it necessary to take more 
decided steps, and absolutely forbade the 
insertion of any political prophecies into 
almanacs, a prohibition renewed by Louis 
the Thirteenth. To this day, in the rural 
districts of France, the circulation of these 
almanacs is enormous, and none is more 
popular than the old “Almanach Liégeois,” 
first published in 1636, by a mythical 
Matthieu Laensburgh. Specially con- 
structed for popularity, it is so arranged 
that even the most uneducated can master 
the superstitious parts. That the moon 
has reached a stage when it is advisable 
to take a draught is represented by a phial ; 
a lancet uncompromisingly suggests blood- 
letting ; a pair of scissors intimates the 
advisability of a visit to the barber. 
This remarkable book predicted, in 1774, 
that in April of that year, the reign of a 
royal favourite would abruptly terminate. 





Madame Dubarry very properly took this 
prediction personally, and spent an un- 
comfortable thirty days in consequence, 
constantly repeating : ‘‘I wish this villainous 
month of April was over.” When Louis 
the Fourteenth died, in May, the reputation 
of the “Almanach Liégeois” went up 
considerably. 

Curiously enough, the prophetic almanac 
never excited the disapproval of the au- 
thorities in this country, but rather ob- 
tained favour than otherwise, James the 
First actually granting a monopoly of the 
publication of almanacs of every kind to 
the two Universities and the Stationers’ 
Company, which latter eventually under- 
took the whole work, until their claim to 
the exclusive right was contested, towards 
the close of the last century, by Thomas 
Caman, a bookseller of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

Under the Company, astrology flourished 
to a great extent, “ Moore’s” and “ Poor 
Robin’s ” being the favoured media. The 
last-named was nominally a humorous pro- 
duction, but was chiefly remarkable for 
gross superstition and profligacy. To the 
early numbers, Herrick, the poet, is said to 
have contributed ; but, if this be so, he 
certainly did not send in any of his best 
work. 

Evelyn, the cheery, chatty diarist, gave 
his attention to almanac making in 1664; 
and his attempt was a decided step for- 
ward. ‘‘The Kalendarium Hortense,” as 
he called it, was the first gardeners’ almanac, 
and contained, besides much useful horti- 
cultural information, many sapient remarks. 

Prior to this, however, had lived William 
Lilly, the notorious and most influential 
almanac maker of the seventeenth century, 
whom Butler has, in one of his oldest 
rhymes, for ever rendered famous, as 
Sidrophel, in “ Hudibras ”— 

Who deals in Destiny’s dark counsels, 

_And sage opinions of the moon sells. 
He was a shrewd, knavish fellow, who pos- 
sibly laughed consumedly at the credulity 
of his contemporaries, though by this 
means he rose from a menial to be astro- 
loger to the King. 

Partridge, whose fame as an almanac- 
maker came next to that of Lilly, has been 
likewise immortalised by two distinguished 
writers. Attention was first particularly 
directed to him by Swift, who incessantly 
worried the prophetic shoemaker by his 
humorous attacks upon him in “The Tatler,” 
for which publicity and celebrity he could 
well afford to have fun poked at his trade. 
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Still greater honour was in store for him, 
however, for Pope, in a few lines, 

This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 

When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes ; 

And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom, 

The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 
has associated the name of this insignificant 
person with one of the best-known and 
most beautifully written poems in our lan- 
guage—‘ The Rape of the Lock.” Now- 
adays, the purveyor of a patent pill, or 
the inventor cf some new form of super- 
stition, would sacrifice a great deal to be 
advertised and handed down to posterity 
in the “Idylls of the King.” 

So far as success goes, perhaps, no one 
did better than Moore, whose almanac 
exists even unto this day. Doubts have 
been rife as to the reality of this person, 
who certainly must have existed under 
some name, but who was probably a qaiack 
physician writing under that pseudonym. 

The list of philomaths of this class might 
be continued at great length, but, happily, 
a few respectable almanacs claim notice. 
Primarily among these stands “‘ The Ladies’ 
Diary,” a quaint compendium of cookery 
receipts, biographical sketches of women, 
hints on household management, and ma- 
thematical enigmas. Started by a school- 
master of Coventry, towards the close of 
the last century, it was followed by a 
similar production for gentlemen, with 
which it was eventually incorporated. 

In 1828, the “British Almanac” ap- 
peared, and the information therein con- 
tained not only astonished and excited the 
admiration of the public, but awakened 
them to the fact that they had previously 
been supplied with a maximum of rubbish 
and a minimum of knowledge. reaction 
at once set in, and the Stationers’ Company 
published “The Englishman’s Almanac,” 
which has been succeeded by others of every 
variety and use, culminating in that mar- 
vellous and valuable mine of information 
—the indispensable ‘ Whitaker.” 


JANE COSSENTINE, 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
outsiiienen 
CHAPTER L 

JANE COSSENTINE’S memory holds one 
picture more clearly than all others. It is 
& commonplace picture enough, of a country 
lane with hedges on each side, and thick 
white dust on the ground, and overhead an 
August noonday sky of the deepest, in- 
tensest blue, without a cloud. The memory- 








picture is sharp, clear, living ; it has not 
only form and colour, but movement and 
sound besides. There is a sharp little 
tustle of leaves, and a wren flies out sud- 
denly from the hedge there ; a bee comes 
forth from a foxglove, and buzzes from 
this flower to that, until a honeysuckle- 
cup offers him the nectar that is worthy. 
Somewhere up in the blue a lark is sing- 
ing ; and, on the other side of the hedge, 
there is a soft, monotonous, rustling sound 
as of a woman’s dress, sweeping over long 
grass or against the standing wheat. There 
is a cornfield on that side of the hedge—a 
cornfield “a-flutter with poppies” and blue 
corn-flowers, and with the corn growing 
high—and, between the corn and the 
hedge is a narrow, trodden path, never 
meant for two to walk abreast. Jane’s 
picture does not take in the field—only the 
dusty lane, and blazing sunshine, and blue 
sky, and high hedges. 

She waited in that lane one August day 
a good many years ago, and it has stood 
out distinct in her memory ever since. 

Two people were walking abreast in the 
narrow path on the other side. At first 
there was only the rustle of the wheat as 
they passed. Then came voices—first a 
man’s, full and deep, speaking in a tone 
that would have been masterful had it not 
been tender. 

‘Now, Dora, you must promise me before 
I go.” 

Tt was a girl who answered; and her 
voice was pleasant, soft, and musical, as 
most West-country voices are. She spoke 
half playfully, half pettishly, in the happy, 
assured way of a spoilt child, who knows 
itself to be charming in all moods. 

 ]'ll promise anything,” she said, ‘‘ any- 
thing and everything ; only do say ‘ good- 
bye’ now and let me go. You don’t know 
how hot and tired I am—and every bit of 
colour will be out of my frock! I promise 
everything. Nowyou are satisfied, I hope. 
Good-bye, Mark ; say good-bye.” 

“ Not yet,” said the man decisively, in a 
tone that was a little impatient and severe. 
But immediately the tone changed for one 
of deep tenderness, passionate appeal. 
‘You'll be true to me, Dora—true to me 
until I can come back to you? Tell me, 
dear. It is wrong of me to doubt you— 
wrong, I know; but——” 

“It’s worse than wrong, it’s horrid,” said 
the girl. 

‘‘ But sometimes,” continued the man, I 
doubt everything ; I begin to doubt, not 
only whether you will continue to love me, 
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but whether you really love me even 
now.” 

*‘ How silly of you!” 

“ Yes, it is silly of me; that is what I 
tell myself, and what I would like to make 
myself believe. Have patience with my 
folly, dear; men are foolish when they 
love a girl as I love you. And cure my 
folly, Dora—you know how. Let me feel 
for one minute that you are in earnest. 
Look in my eyes; now tell me—let me 
hear your own lips say it again—that you 
love me and will be true to me.” 

“T will love you and be true to you,” 
repeated the girl, in a tone that was pur- 
posely parrot-like and expressionless. And 
then a little, clear, rippling, merry laugh 
rang through the stillness of the country- 
side. 

‘You will not be earnest, then,” said 
the man gravely. ‘“ Well, I must accept 
your promise in the way you choose to 
make it, and be satisfied.” 

“Oh, you are earnest—dreadfully, fright- 
fully earnest. I never knew any one in the 
world so solemn as you—except Jane. I 
wonder you didn’t fall in love with Jane. 
Why didn’t you?” 

“ Because you were in the world, my 
Dora.” 

“ But before you knew me?” 

“ Ah, yes—before I knew you? Well, 
it did not enter my mind. Do not let us 
talk of Jane, but of yourself. I am going 
to walk back to the farm with you now.” 

‘No, don’t do that. I shall go three 
times as fast by myself.” 

“Why is speed so necessary ?” 

“Well, itis. Look at my frock !—it is 
bleaching white. What with a whitey-blue 
dress and a browny-white face, I shall be 
an object to-morrow. Say ‘good-bye’ here.” 

“T am going with you,’ said the man ; 
and the girl was reduced to meekness, as a 
woman usually is when a man is masterful. 

Then, gradually, the steps retreated ; the 
rustling grew fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance ; the voices became indistinct. Jane— 
who had been sitting on a low mound of 
grass beneath the hedge, looking steadily 
out before her across the lane towards the 
cornfield whence the voices came—now rose 
up, and began to move slowly and wearily 
away. ; 

She had come to listen, and she had lis- 
tened and heard. She knew now how Mark 
spoke to Dora, when they two were alone 
together. She had heard his voice soften, 
grow tender and caressing, tremble with 
deep feeling. She had caught the passion 





in his tone, and it had thrilled her—as the 
touch of his hand or his sudden glance had 
sometimes done. She need never any more 
doubt the reality of Mark’s love. She had 
doubted it. It had seemed impossible that 
he could really care—care with his soul— 
for this child, this silly Dora, with her 
affected little spoilt-child graces and her 
self-engrossed, shallow little mind. But the 
truth had been beaten in upon her brain at 
last. 

Mark loved Dora, And Jane had been 
loving Mark all her life—or what seemed 
like all her life, for her memory never 
went back to things that happened before 
he came. Thesixteen years that stretched 
back beyond that time were a blank. She 
had been acold, impassive child, indifferent 
to everyone and everything ; neither happy 
uor miserable, with, apparently, both 
moral and immoral inability. 

Her actions had been immaculate always, 
but it had been a negative faultlessness, 
implying no positive virtue. She had had 
no love for her home people, her busy, 
fussy little mother, her honest farmer 
father, and Dora, her sister ; but she had 
rendered obedience where obedience was 
due, and Dora she had borne with and 
been good to in a loveless, dutiful way. 
She had gone to boarding-school, and had 
come home again; and had neither grieved 
nor rejoiced, either at the going or return- 
ing. She had learnt what she had been 
told to learn. But she had made no 
friends, and she had returned home un- 
regretting and unregretted. She had 
settled down to the routine of the home 
life, performing the duties of sewing, and 
butter-making, and cooking, and dusting, 
that fell to her lot, and performing them 
exactly and methodically. In all things 
she had been blameless—blameless, but 
soulless. Then four years ago, when she 
was just sixteen, Mark had come to stay 
with them. He was the son of an old 
friend of her father’s, and the farmer, one 
market day, had come upon the lad in 
the neighbouring market town, and been 
struck with his pale face and languid air, 
and brought him home with him. Mark 
was in his uncle’s warehouse, “ serving his 
time,” trying to prove that he was of the 
stuif of which business men are made ; but 
he was overworked, the long hours and 
the close atmosphere of the warehouse 
were telling upon his health. 

He had his yearly holiday just then, 
and Farmer Cossentine brought him back 
in triumph to the farm. He had taken to 
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the cheery, good-natured farmer, and to 
the fussy, motherly little wife who ruled 
the house, and to Jane, the pale, quiet- 
faced girl who went so silently about, 
looking with lack-lustre eyes at all but 
him, and smiling at him half reluctantly. 

After that fortnight’s visit it became the 
rule for Mark to spend every holiday at the 
farm. He would walk the six miles from the 
town; on Saturday, when the warehouse 
closed, and walk back in the early morning 
before the warehouse opened on Monday. 

He was always welcome. His energy, 
and business-like promptitude, and intoler- 
ance of underhand dealing, were all virtues 
that recommended him to the farmer ; and 
Mrs. Cossentine loved him for no better 
reason than that he was a lad, and she 
could fuss over him. And Jane loved him 
for no reason whatever. She loved him 
with that passionate intensity that a very 
narrow nature is capable of sometimes, and 
which must be its salvation, though it may 
be its sorrow. 

Jane had been Mark’s trusty comrade 
these four years. He had told her all his 
secret ambitions; discussed his prospects 
in life with her; accepted her advice. 
Dora had been at boarding-school all that 
while. When, now and then, she had 
come home for holidays, it had made little 
difference to Mark. A child with long 
hair and short petticoats is not very attrac- 
tive to a sober young man of twenty, be 
she ever so pretty and ever so pert. 

But prettiness and pertness are quite 
another thing when the hair goes up and 
the petticoats come down, and the school- 
girl miss sings love ditties instead of scales, 
and exacts service instead of giving it. 

The first summer that Dora came home 
from school Mark found out that he loved 
her, and that life would be savourless 
unless she smiled upon him. She did 
smile upon him often; but she smiled on 
others too, impartially, and Mark wanted 
a monopoly of the smiles. All old interests 
sank into insignificance before this new 
aim, and the pleasant comradeship which 
had existed between him and Jane was as 
though it had never been. 

For two months now Mark had been 
wooing Dora, Jane had known it. But 
what she had not realised, until to-day, was 
the depth and force of Mark’s affection. 
Now she realised that, too. 

Mark was going away. He had proved 
himself, long ago, to have true business 
ability, and now he was being sent by his 
uncle to manage the branch warehouse in 





the North. Now it was August; he would 
be gone until Christmas, and then he could 
only come for a brief visit to them. To- 
day he had come to bid Dora good-bye, 
and to speak ‘a word” to Dora’s father. 

‘Ay, ay,” the farmer had said when the 
word had been spoken. “I thought that 
was the way the wind was blowin’. I told 
the missus so. Well, well, I’ve no objec- 
tion to ‘ee, lad. But the maid’s young 
yet. Let her bide a bit longer, and steady 
down a bit. Then you can have her, and 
welcome. There's no lad I'd fancy more 
for a son.” 

“You will let it be an engagement, 
sir?” said Mark. ‘I shall go away hap- 
pier if I feel that I’m leaving my promised 
wife behind me.” 

“ Well, well,” said the farmer, “ there’s 
something in that. Dora’s skittish. Have 
it an engagement if you will. What does 
Dora say to it ?” 

Mark explained that Dora was willing— 
or, at least, not unwilling. Then he had 
taken leave of the parents of his be- 
trothed, and had induced Dora herself to 
take one last walk through the fields with 
him, to see him part way on his homeward 
journey. But then he had insisted on 
walking back with her, so that, after all, 
he set out alone. 

When he reached the gate that led 
from the fields into the lane, Jane was 
waiting there. Some impulse stronger 
than her will had brought her back to 
meet him. She had meant to let him go 
without any parting words; she had 
trudged, with sick, weary heart, for half-a- 
mile along the lane in the direction oppo- 
site to ‘that which he would take; then 
her will had failed her, the feeling of heart- 
sickness and longing had overcome her, 
and she had hurried back again, with no 
thought but the fear that she might have 
missed him. He saw her as he approached, 
and smiled, beginning to speak before he 
came up to her. 

“T was afraid I should not see you,” 
he said. “ No one could tell me what had 
become of you.” 

Jane put her little, thin, white hand in his, 
She smiled at him faintly, because she never 
could help smiling when his brown eyes 
looked smilingly into hers. And the smile, 
faint as it was, gave the severe, cold little 
face just what it usually lacked. It softened 
it and made it almost pretty. 

“*T have stayed longer than I meant,” 
said Mark. “I must walk on now. Can 
you come a little way with me?” 


Do 
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“ Yes,” said Jane, “that is what I meant | 


to do.” 

And she waited whilst he closed the 
gate and fastened it, and then they turned 
down the lane together. 

They walked on in silence for a little 
way, then Mark spoke. 

‘“‘T have seen your father this morning, 
Jane,” he said awkwardly. 
having a little—a little talk with him.” | 

Jane did not answer for a moment or | 
two, then : 

“A bout Dora, I suppose,” she said quietly. | 
“ What did father say ?” | 

“ Well, he said just what I expected him | 
to say. He doesn’t want Dora to go away | 
from home just yet. But he'll let her be) 
engaged to me; and she has promised to 
write. She is going to write every week— | 
I couldn’t get her to promise for oftener. | 
Jane, will you see that she remembers?” | 

A bitter little question arose to Jane’slips. 
‘Ts it necessary?” she had nearly asked, | 
but she kept back the question. ‘I will | 
remind her if she forgets,” she said. | 

‘* Not that I think she will forget,” said | 
Mark, “only she isso childish and thought. | 
less ; she would never realise how much it | 
would matter to me. She does not under- | 
stand my love for her—that is natural, you 


know. She is little more than a child. | 


She will understand by-and-by.” 


spoke. He was looking out straight before 
him along the road they were traversing ; 
and Jane was looking on the ground. In 
her eyes, as in his, there was a far-away, 
unobserving look. 

There was a little pause, then: “‘I wish 
I were not going away,” said Mark anx- 
iously. 


“I wish you were not,” replied Jane, | 


speaking coldly because she felt so much. 

“Tt is not that I doubt Dora,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Only, you see, she is so young, 
and thoughtless, and happy. She takes 
to every one. Sometimes I fear that when 
T am so far away, and away for so long, 
she will begin to forget me. Not that I 
think she will ; do you?” 

Jane did not answer. There was a 
dreamy look in her eyes, so, perhaps, her 
thoughts were absent. After a moment 
she said, quietly, looking down as she 
spoke, but her face flushing suddenly : 
‘Suppose Dora did forget you, Mark?” 

_ Mark looked round sharply. ‘You 


think she will, then?” he said, in that 
| passionless, passionate tone in which a 
| mother may ask sometimes, “ You think 
my child will die?” 

| Jane looked up at him with a sort of 
| wondering pity in her grave eyes. 

| “How much you care for her!” she 
said wonderingly. Then, with a pang that 


‘‘T have been | was not for truth’s sake, she sacrificed 


‘truth. “I do not think she will forget,” 
she said. 

“You will see that she does not?” said 
Mark. “Look after her, Jane—talk to 
her about me—make her write to me— 
see that she remembers. Will you?” 

Tacitly they had slackened their steps. 
They were walking very slowly now. And 
Mark had taken Jane’s hand and now held 
it. Her face was upturned towards his, 
and he was looking down intently into her 
grave grey eyes. 

“Let me go away, leaving her in your 
care, Jane. I shall go away feeling secure 
then—knowing that you are looking after 
my interests whilst I am not here. I shall 
not find, when I come back in four months’ 
time, that someone else has taken my 
place, and pleased her fancy better. I can 
trust you—you will take care of her, and 
keep her true for me?” 

“Yes,” said Jane gravely, “I will do 


| my. best ;’ and then another faint little 
Mark was not looking at Jane as = 


smile hovered about her lips, called up by 
the grateful smile on his. 

| Thank you,” he said. Then, after a 
| minute, he added cheerfully : “ After all, 
| it is not likely to be a very difficult task. 
| Dora is much less fickle and: careless than 
| she likes to pretend to be.” 

|_ Jane did not answer this. “I must go 
| back now,” she said, when they had gone 
a few yards further; and they both stood 
still, facing one another for a moment, 
each holding the other’s hand. 

**Good-bye,” said Jane very slowly. 

“*Good-bye,” said Mark in a friendly, 
more cheerful tone. ‘Good-bye. Give 
my love to Dora. Take care of her.” 

And Jane went slowly back through the 
dusty lane, between the high hedges, to 
| the field where the corn and the poppies 
|grew. The sky was cloudless still, insects 
| were buzzing about the hedges, the hedges 
_ were gay with wild roses, and honeysuckle, 
and foxgloves. And as long as Jane lives 
| she will bear the picture of that lane 

stamped on her memory. 
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